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The last fifty years hare witnessed a 
mighty change in the moial and religioiid 
character of Qieat Britain. We haye left' 
off shooting one another on matters of insig- 
nificant importance. State lotteries hare 
been abolished.— ^Human beings are not now 
hanged by the score like so many dogs.-^ 
Churches and Chapeis haye been multiplied 
and are somewhat better filled than formerly. 
— We haye sent Bibles and Missionaries to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. — ^We haiye 
picked the beggar boy out of the kennel and 
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kent ium to flchool. — We have miiltiplied 
public hospitals and public charities a£ every 
kind. — ^We have passed laws for the protec- 
tion of the brute creation. — ^We have aboliah- 
kd bull-baiting and cook-fighting; — ^Pugilism 
lias ceased to be ct profe^ion, and man steal- 
ing a trade. — ^e have become professedly 
more religious; and we have certainly 
become a thousand times more humane and 
more eiiUghtezied. But notwithstanding all 
ihis manifestation of real progreoj we regret 
that it has still to he. said thdt '' we are yet 
the most drunken people on earth.'' And 
it is beoaose we believe this statem/ent to 
have some truth in it that we are desirous 
of seeing a M ame Law carried out in this 
country ; and it is in furtherance of this 
object that tiie following pages have been 
written . The work itself does not lay claim 
to much originality, but it was felt that a 
-Want existed in reference to general infer- 
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ination <m the subject af the Maine Law, 
and this want the Author has endeayoured 
to supply ; and knowing that a very large 
class of persons are saying, in the langostge 
of Thomas Qradgnnd in Charles Dickens' 
Jffard Times, ** Kow what I want, is facts: 
In this life, we want nothing but Facts, 
sir; ndthing but Facts ! " he has endeavour- 
ed to present such a compendLum of the facts 
and arguments of the case, that cannot fail 
to show, that in adyocdting a prohibitory 
kw in reference to intoxicating drinks we 
are only advocating the principles of equity,'' 
of religion, and of social and domestic order; 
While we have fall confidence in the value 
and efficacy of motal suasion in reclaiming 
the intemperate, we think the time has come 
when we should call for legal enactments, 
to prevent the further manufacture of drunk- 
ards, and the perpetuation of drunkenness. 
The motto we adopt, and which we are 



•ndeayouring, in all zeal and prndence, to 
cany out is '* Moral suasian for the drunkard 
and legal suasion for the drankard maker/' 
If the following pages c^ould lead to the 
adhesion of one indiyidual to the cause of 
prohibition^ the Author will consider that 
he has not written in rain. 

8. C. 

19, Castle Stbbet, Holbobit, 
Deember Wthj 1854. 
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THE LIQUOE TRAFFIC: 



ITS EVILS AND ITS REMEDY. 



CfiELiPTEE I. 

THE TBAFFTO IN INTOXICATIKO LIQtTOBS BBIKG 
FBODrCTITB OF MOST OF THE HOBAL AITD 
SOCIAL ETILS ISOW EXISTINa IK SOCIBTT, 
OXmWI THEBEFOSE TO BE SUFFBESSED. 

The present has been emphatically styled 
the age of progress ; and if we may judge 
from the tendency of the principles promul- 
gated, and the zeal exhibited, by the leaders 
of different classes of public opinion, we 
must candidly confess that progression does 
seem to be, to some extent, the order of the 
day. In looking back upon the past hundred 
years, how beautiful it is to observe the 

B 
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gradual deyelopment of public opinion and 
scientific discovery during the different de- 
cades of that period. Harked changes have 
taken place in our system of locomotion^ in 
the construction of our dwellings, in the 
£Eibrication of our dresses, &c., &c. The 
improvement in these, however, though 
great, is perhaps not greater, and certainly 
not more important, than the advance which 
has been made in public sentiment in re- 
ference to various politic^ questions now 
well understood by the mass of the people* 
and also in reference to war, slavery, prison 
discipline, sanitary reform, &c. ; nor have 
our social drinking customs been exempt 
from this progressive change for the better. 
Since the establishment of temperance and 
total abstinence societies, there has been a 
marked improvement in regard to the drink- 
ing habits of the people, and a manifest 
change in public feeling in reference to 
drunkenness, especially in the middle and 
upper ranks of society. It is remarkable, 
however, that, with respect to drunkenness 
and the use of intoxicating beverages, the 
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improyement has not kept pace with the 
progressive tendencies of the age in other 
matters; for notwithstanding the amount 
of instmction disseminated on these par- 
ticular points, notwithstanding the progress 
of education generally, the wider diffusion 
of religious knowledge, and the greater 
£eu$ilities afforded to the poorer classes for 
providing domestic and social comforts ; in 
short, notwithstanding aU the moral ma- 
chinery for elevating the character of man, 
drunkennd88 stiil continues to exist. While 
other evils are succumbing to the improved 
state of things, this gigantic evil still stalks 
abroad in the land, working mischief and 
death on every side. 

This would be surprising to us, did we 
not know that, while, on the one hand, we 
are legislating against drunkenness, we are, 
on the other hand, licensing places where 
drunkenness is produced; and that, while 
we are preaching against the evils of in- 
temperance, we yet tolerate the sale of those 
liquors which create intemperance ; and as 

long as the traffic in intoxicating drink is 

b2 
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legalized; protected, and considered respec- 
table, so long will dronkenness and 9JI its 
attendant evils be found in onr midst. 

Suppose we look a little at tMs traffic. 
Houses for the sale of intoxicating drinks 
appear to be of ancient date. Herodotus 
states, " that the Lydians were the jSrst who 
commenced the practice of opening tayems 
or houses of refreshment."* The original 
intention of these taverns, or public-houses^ 
does not seem to have been the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, but simply the providing 
of rest and refreshment for weary travellers; 
or, as the name "licensed victualler" im- 
plies, persons licensed to board and lodge 
wayfarers; although, no doubt, the sale of 
ale and beer was soon added. An act of 
parliament, passed in the reign of James II., 
recites, that " the ancient, true, and prin- 
cipal use of ale-houses was for the lodging 
of wayfaring people, 6md for the supply of 
the wants of such as were not able, by 
greater quantities, to make their provisions 
of victuals, and not for entertainment and 
♦ Grindrod's " Bacchus," p. 73. 
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harboarmg of lewd and idle people, to spend 
their money and their time in a lewd and 
drunken manner.'' Indeed, to such an ex- 
tent had drunkenness increased, that, in 
1606, it was found necessary to constitute 
drunkenness a erimindl offence against so- 
ciety. The grounds for this enactment are 
thus stated by Capil, in his work on the 
Laws of Drunkenness: — ''The loathsome 
and odious sin of drunkenness had of late 
grown into common use within the realm, 
being the root and foundation of many other 
mormons sins, as bloodshed, stabbing, mur- 
der, swearing, fornication, adultery, and 
such like, tp the great dishonour of God, 
and of our nation ; the overthrow of many 
good arts and manual trades, the disabling 
of divers workmen, and the general im- 
poverishing of many good subjects: abusive- 
ly wasting ^e good creatures of God.'' 

On the sign-boards of public-houses it is 
usual to write the word ''entire." The 
origin of this word appears to be as follows : 
—Prior to the year 1730, publicans were in 
the habit of selling ale, beer, mi twopenny; 
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and the " thirsty souls" of that day were 
aocustomed to mix these in a drink called 
half-and-half. They would have their glass 
filled from each of the three taps, which 
they called spinning " three threads." In 
1730, however, a publican, to save himself 
the trouble of mixing, brewed a liquor in- 
tended to imitate the taste of the ''three 
threads," and this he called " entire;" and 
advertising it as " good porters' drink," it 
soon came to be called "porter^* itself. 

Some idea may be formed of the low state 
of public morality, and the shamelessness 
with which this traffic in intoxicating drinks 
was carried on, from the &ct, that, upoa 
some of the publicans' sign-boards, it was 
announced that '' You may here ffet drunk 
for one penny, dead drunk for twopence, and 
have clean straw for nothing." "They 
accordingly," writes SmoUet, "provided 
cellars and places strewed with straw, to 
which they conveyed those wretches who 
were overwhelmed with intoxication. In 
these dismal caverns they lay until they had 
rptcQvered some use of their faculties ; and 
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then they had recourse to the same mis- 
chieyous potion; thus consuming their 
liealth and ruining their families, in hideous 
receptacles of the most filthy vice, resound- 
ing with riot, execration, and blasphemy." 
Now, this state of things is only what we 
should be led to ezpect from the increased 
number of these houses, and the greater 
facilities afforded to the people for obtaining 
intoxicating drinks. One great peculiarity 
of this traflELc is, that the supply always re- 
gulates the demand. In all natural objects 
tbe demand creates the supply, but in arti- 
ficial matters the reverse is the fsuoi. If, 
therefore, houses for the sale of these drinks 
are multiplied, drunkenness will increase 
also ; for it is the nature of these intoxicat- 
ing drinks that they create the appetite for 
themselves, and beget in many such a crav- 
ing that the temptation to drink cannot be 
resisted while the means of obtaining the 
drink are at hand. This traffic, as we have 
seen, soon called the attention of government 
to itself, and laws were made to regulate 
and restrict it ; thus, as it were, legalizing 
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and making respectable a trade which pro- 
duced nothing but vice and misery; for 
when government licensed these houses, 
might it not be said that publicans and 
dealers were — 

'^ licensed to make the strong man weak ; 
Licensed to lay a wise man low ; 
Licensed a wife's fond heart to break, 
And make her children's tears to flow. 

« Licensed to do his neighbour harmi 
Licensed to kindle hate and strife ; 
Licensed to nerve the robber's arm ; 
Licensed to whet the murderer's knife. 

'^ Licensed, where peace and quiet dwell, 
To bring disease, and want, and woe ; 
Licensed to make this world a hell. 
And fit men for a hell below." 

The nimiber of houses of various kinds 
licensed for the sale of intoxicating drinks 
throughout the kingdom, is fearfully great. 
Prom a parliamentary return, we find that, 
in 1852^ there were, in England and Wales, 
91,291 public-houses, and 44,028 houses 
licensed under the Beer Acts. " There are, 
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be^ide^ many, places where beer is sold 
without a lieense. Some of them, under 
coyer of the law, penoitting beer at three- 
hal^enoe a quart to be-sdld without liceiisey 
seU also pprter and aJ^. At the single 
town of Fazeley, in South StaiSbrdshire, 
there are about thirty houses ^mt sell porter, 
ale, and beer indiscriminately. They are 
private houses, known as bush-houses, from 
their having ^ bush over the door as a sign 
to . their .fregneuters. At Oldham, in Lan- 
cashire, there are from 400 to 500 such 
places,. known there as hush shopei, where 
they brew their oym beer, and have each 
their own •known customers. At Bolton, 
Preston, in Hampshire, and in London^ 
similar practices are, more or less, pre- 
valent." 

The wholesale production of liquor for 
these public-houses and beer-shops must 
also be on the most gigantic scale. There 
are 150 brewers in London. Of these, it is 
repoirted that one £rm — ^that of Truman, 
Hanbury, and Buxton — supplies between 

700 and 800 hau6es> 120 of which actually 

b3 
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belong to them. But besides these biewers, 
there ore in London 54 distillers, 18 malt- 
sters and factors, and 30 hop &ctors ; while 
in the United Kingdom there are no less 
than 18,620 brewers, 1,484 distUlers and 
rectifiers, and 11,467 maltsters 

Within the metropolitan districts, in the 
year ending May 2nd, 1853, 652 publicans 
and 962 beer-shop keepers were summoned 
for inMngements of the law, and keeping 
disorderly houses. In these 1,614 sum- 
monses, 1,293 convictions were obtained. 

It is obvious that so great a number of li- 
censed houses engaged in the traffic cannot be 
in existence without producing a feaiM 
amount of drunkenness. A parliamentary 
paper, ordered to be printed, 17th February, 
1853, in return to a motion made by Mr. 
Hume, showsthenumber of persons takeninto 
custody for drunkenness, and for disorderly 
conduct, in London, Edinburgh, and Glas- 
gow, in 1 851, to be as follows : — ^In London, 
for drunkenness (within the metropolitan 
districts only), 10,668 ; for disorderly con- 
duct, 6,138. In the City of London, the 
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ntiinbers were, for drunkenness 220; for 
disoirderly conduct 681. In Edinburgh the 
arrests were 2,793, and in Glasgow 10,012. 
Fearful, however, as these nnmbers are, it 
must be remembered that they do not even 
approximate to the true state of the case. It 
will be observed, that, it is only the number 
of arrests for drunkenness and disorderly 
conduct that is enumerated; it takes no no- 
tice of the great number of persons who get 
drunk, but who never fiall into the bauds of 
the police, who take no cognizance of the 
offence of drunkenness unless accompanied 
by an assault or breach of the peace, and not 
always even then. The direct and indirect 
results arising from the number of licensed 
houses for the sale of intoxicating drinks, 
and the amount of drunkenness arising 
therefrom, must necessarily be very alarm- 
ing. The Hon. Edward Everett has thus 
calcxilated what ardent spirit has done in 
ten years in the United States: — "It has 
cost the nation a direct expense of 600,000,- 
000 dollars. It has cost the nation an in- 
direct expense of 600,000,000 dollars. It 
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haa deBixoyed 300,000 lives. It has seat 
lOOyOOO cbildr^ to the poor house. It has 
confiigned, at least, 150,000 persons to the 
gaols and penitentiaries. It has made at 
least 1000 maniacs. It has instigated ta 
the commission of 1,500 murders. It has 
caused 2000 persons to* commit suloide. It 
has burned or otherwise destroyed property 
to the amount of 10,000,000 dollars. It 
has made 200,000 widows, and 100,000 
orphan children." 

What intoxicating drinks have done in 
our own country we have no difficulty in 
ascertaining. — "There are, no doubt," says 
the Eeport on Public Houses already referred 
to, " many publicans and beer shop ke^ers 
who exercise the utmost vigilance to prevent 
drunkenness on their premises, and to keep 
bad characters out of their houses, and who 
spare no pains to conduct their busmesa 
with respectability; but the temptation is 
strong to encoun^ intemperance, and a 
vast number of the houses for the sale of 
intoxicating drinks live upon drunkards, 
and the sure progress of multitudes to 
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dronkeimess, whibst nmobers of .theoi are 
the habitual haontB of the idle and aha»d-. 
oned, of thievee^ prostitates, and the adepts 
and learners of crime." A witneee states 
thaty in St. Giles's, he has knoism women to 
go into public houses with young jchiLdren, 
and get drunk at the bar, so that on comiog 
out they haye fiallen down with the childrea 
in their arms. He has seen «ai in&nt lying 
&st asleep upon one of the butts, while the 
fEtther and mother were both drunk by the 
Bide, and against the counter there was 
another little child, about four years old, 
fast asleep. 

Now this fearful amount of drunkenness^ 
and these awfiil results, arise finmi the use 
of intoxicating drinks, for ''the root of actual 
intemperance in drink is the use of drinks 
that have a physiological tendency to create 
excess — m appeitite which grows with what 
it feeds upon — whioh^ under modi^pfig in- 
fluenees, has manifested itself aquHigst all 
ranksyandinallages. It is, howeT^> the be- 
setting sin of our country, a sin which is fos- 
tered by social customs, and fed by licensed 
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facilities for its gratificatioiis ;" and while 
goyemment continues to license these houses^ 
and to reg^olate the trade^ so long will this 
drunkenness continue. All the drinks sold 
by publicans and beer-shop-keepers contain 
alcohol, and, therefore, produce intoxication. 
Spirituous liquors contain 50 per cent, of 
alcohol; wine contains 20 per cent., and ale 
and cider about 7 per cent. ; and if enough 
of either of these is taken, drunkenuess must 
necessarily ensue. And, '' it must be re- 
membered, that amongstthe labouring classes 
temperate indulgence is the exception. The 
man who spends his evening in the ale- 
house, seldom returns fix>m it in a state of 
absolute sobriety."* 

iN'ow this state of things must necessarily 
exert a very injurious influence upon the 
morals, upon the prosperity, and upon the 
physical condition of the community. 

It is generally acknowledged that a yery 
large amount of crtme results &om the traf- 
fic in intoxicating drinks. The Judges of 
our land speak in plain terms on this point. 
• Edinburgh Reyiew, p. 60.— July. 1854. 
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Ji/i«Uee Wtgthman has stated: — ** According 
to my experience^ atleast three-fourths of the 
criminal charges that are brought to trial, 
originate in habits of intemperance, and the 
spending all leisure time in the public- 
hotLse/' Judge PaHeson stated at the Nor- 
wich Assizes, afew years since : — "If it were 
not for this drinking, ffou and / woxdd haye 
nothing to do!" Baron Aldersim^ in his 
address to the grand jury at York Assizes, 
said, that — '^ If they took away from the 
calender all cases with which drunkenness 
had any connexion, they would make the 
large calender a very small one." Judge 
Mrehiney upon passing sentence of imprison- 
ment with hard labotir, upon a gentleman at 
the Salisbury Aasbes, for a crime originat- 
ing in the use of intoxicating liquor, said 
that — " 99 cases out of every 100 arose from 
the same cause." Judge Williams says — 
'* Experience has proved, that ahnoet all 
crime into which juries have had to inquire, 
may be traced in one way or another, to the 
habit of drunkenneBS." Judge Coleridge, 9ik 
the Oxford Assizes, stated, " That he never 
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hmo a €886; brought bofiMre him) vrbiiok wtiA 
not dirdctty or inAireei^ comiected with 
intoziofitiiLg liquor." The same Judg0f at 
NewcastLe, .said: — '< Thiee-fourthfl of the 
crimeB oominitted. in this coimtr; are com* 
nutted «9Mi^^A0fi|^foaM^ of Hq^iLor. Iveiily 
belieye that nothing would tend more to 
make the people of this country imral, and 
to make .the courts of juatice em^t^ sin&mres, 
thqn absteiaing from exoessiye dxinkiiig/' 
And upon a recent occasion at the OldSailey^ 
he. saidy-r-'' The vice of dmnkemiess was a 
disgrace to this couni^ry, and he had no hesi-» 
tation in stating his opinion, .that three- 
fourths of the crime which was the subject 
of investigation in our courts, were to be 
ascribed, either directly or indirectly, to that 
yioe." And lastly, JitM^e Ta^tmri, under 
cireumBtances which render the testim(niy 
peculiarly affecting and valuable, being the 
last words he ever spoke, said :*-*-'' Ko doubt 
the 0»citifi^ cause iahj^ the larger ftuniber 
of these caoes, is that which werypi^$]m to 
deplore in oim^f ^omty in. thU Imd--^ that 
which wassojustlycaUedin the admu^abledifid 
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course to which I listened fix>Qi the sheriff's 
chaplain yesterday. ' The English Vkey 
which makes us a bye word, and a reproach 
among nations in other respects inferior to 
us, who have not the same religious feelings, 
and the same noUe aspirings which belong to 
us— ^I mean the vice of dnmkenneaa P^ 

Some idea of the extent to which our po- 
pulation is demoralized by the use of in- 
toxicating drinks, may be formed fiom the 
following statement respecting London some 
some years ago, taken from the Christian 
Citizen, by the Bev. Dr. Harris, author of 
Mammon. '^There axe 12,000 children train- 
ing in crime and graduating in vice; 3,000 
receivers of stolen property; 4,000 annually 
committed to prison for crime ; 10,000 liv- 
iog by gambling, 20,000 by beggary; 30,000 
practising theft and fraud. To feed all this 
depravity, three millions worth of s^ituous 
liquors were employed^ producing in one year, 
23,000 drunkards reeling about oiir streets^ 
150,000 drinkers of spirits; 5,000 temples 
of debauchery; 650,000 sabbath breakers; 
and the statistics of evil are ever on the 
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increase." This testimony is also folly bome 
out by the testimony of chaplains, governors 
of gaols, &c. 

The Rev. George Sblt, chaplain to the 
"Workhouse at Birmingham, says — " Prom 
my own actual experience, I am fully con- 
vinced of the accuracy of a statement made 
by the late governor, that of every hundied 
persons admitted into the Birmingham "Work- 
house, ninety-nine were reduced to this state 
of humiliation and dependance, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, through the prevalent and 
ruinous drinking usages of our country." — 
Sheriff Allison states it as his opinion — 
" That drunkenness is the cause of two- 
thirds of the crime, and one-half of the dis- 
tress, existing among the working classes at 
this moment.' ' Dr. A . M. Adam remarks — 
" I consider every public-house a moral 
nuisance, a hot-bed of disease, crime, and 
destitution." The Eev. John Clot/, who, 
for 32 years, has been chaplain of the Preston 
House of Correction, and has laboured in- 
cessantly in reforming criminals, and tracing 
the courses of crime, states, '< that at least 
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35 per cent, of cnme must be set down as 
the direct effect of drinking in beer-houses 
and public-houses/' and he farther gives as 
the result of his experience, ''that prisoners, 
after their discharge, if they only keep sober, 
keep out of prison." 

The Bev, John King^niU, chaplain of the 
ModelPrison, London, says,— "Of the 28, 752 
prisoners tried at assizes and sessions in 
England, in the year 1 851, 10,000 maybe put 
down without fear of exaggeration, as having 
been brought to prison, directly or indirectly, 
by the public house; whilst of 90,963 sum* 
mory convictions, 50,000, 1 fear not to state, 
were the result of the drinking habits of the 
individuals or their parents."* 

The reports from all our large towns and 
villages are the same. The public house, 
the beer shop, and the gin palace, are the 
nurseries of three-fourths of our national 
immoralities. They are the hot beds and 
green houses where every kind of vice is 
gradually ripened and brought to perfection, 
till it issues in delirium tremens^ madness, 
suicide, and murder. 

« Cluipters on PriBons and Frisoneres P* 68. 
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Kor caax it be otherwise whilst such fi^ili- 
ties exist for obtaioing intoxicatixig drinks. 
Look, for example, at Manckester^ where it 
is stated, ** That in asingle streetthere are, 
besides beer shops and public houses, twenty- 
eight spirit vaults; and that every Saturday 
there are to be found at any hour throughout 
the day, an average of 550 persons drinking 
in those houses at the same time; one house 
alone averages 1,500 visitors in the day. 
Another witness gives as the result of an 
inquiry, exteudii* over 1,456 spirit vaiilts, 
beer houses, and public houses, in the same 
city, that they had on a single Sunday, 
212,243 visits; and that 22,232 of the calls 
were by children, some of whom went to 
drink on their own account, Baaie to fetch 
drink."* 

Of all the moral pests of the countay, 
none are productive of greater evil than the 
beer shops. In the metropolis, the suburbs, 
and provincial towns, they are to be found 
in almost every dark and out of the way 
street, often in very dose proximity to each 
other. There the skittle ground, the betting 
* Beport of Oonnmttee on Public Houses. 
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list, the flash tea gardens, the thimble rigger, 
and sharpers of every grade abound. In 
conntry districts they are even a greater 
ntiisanee. - It is not impossible to name 
parishes in which there are as many as eight 
or ten of these to every thousand people, or 
about one to every forty male adults. There, 
poaching expeditions are planned, the morals 
of the young coirupted, illicit connections 
formed, and evils of all sorts propagated. 
In short, " no gaming house, no penny gajff, 
no indecent exhibition, could outvie these 
low beer houses in the mischief they do,** 
and therefore, on high grounds of public 
morality, they ought to be entirely sup- 
pressed. Eor as a foe to all the social interests 
of men, there is no other to be compared to 
this, — ^no other that wars so ruthlessly upon 
the domestic and social condition of men, 
and upon the welfare of the community at 
large. 

The influence of intoxicating drinks in 
producing pauperism is as palpable as its 
influence in producing crime. By the last 
Eeport to the House of Commons, it appears 
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that the total ntimber of paupers relieved in 
England and Wales during 1848^ was 1,876,- 
541. The number relieved in Scotland 
during the same year, was 227,641. Fully 
one-half, if not two-thirds, of this pauperism, 
it is acknowledged, is produced by drunken- 
ness. 

The late JDr. Chalmers^ for example, de- 
clared " The public house is the most delete- 
rious, and by far the most abundant source 
of pauperism." JoJm Hay, Esq,, Inspector 
of the Poor in Edinburgh City Parish, says, 
— " I do not hesitate to state my conviction, 
that fully six-lOths of the pauperism brought 
imder the notice of this Board, is produced 
by intemperance and dissipation." James 
Mactear, JEJsq., M.B., Inspector of Poor in 
Govan Parish, says — " Drunkennesss is the 
greatest cause of pauperism, forty per cent 
is as near an average as I can give of the 
extent of it." Udwin Chadwiek, Mq,, one 
of Her Majesty's Commissioners for inquiry 
into the operations of the Poor Laws, says, 
— " I believe that all the witnesses of con- 
siderable practical experience, when ques 
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tioned as to the causes of paupeiism, stated 
to me that the ungoyemable inclination for 
fermented liquors, was one very considerable 
contributory cause." 

These testimonies might be multiplied 
almost ad Ubitum ; and we have only to turn 
oyer the pages of the Parliamentary Eeport 
on Drunkenness in 1834 ; the evidence taken 
before the Select Committee on FubKc 
Houses, 1853-4, and other documents for 
£EU)ts, which cannot leave the shadow of a 
doubt upon the mind; besides we shall 
readily see that it could not be otherwise 
than as here stated if we take into considera- 
tion the enormous sums ^ent by the work- 
ing classes on intoxicating liquors, and the 
recklessness with which they generally dissi- 
pate their hard earned money in the public 
house. " One man confessed to me," says 
the Kev. John Clay, " that for more than 
two years, with wages of twenty-eigh 
shillings a week, he spent ten shillings 
weekly in liquor ; he is now in the workhouse, 
where he must remain the rest of his misera- 
ble life. Another man confessed — * I saved 
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£ 200 in three years, and then started drink- 
ing ; for three years I have drunk all I conld 
lay my liands on/ — and this man was thirty- 
three years old, with a wife and eight chil- 
dren / " * Thus it impoverishes the family, 
by causing money to be spent in the self 
indulgence of one which should be laid out 
in providing comforts for all. It is com- 
puted that the enormous sum of £ 30,000,000 
sterling is spent yearly by the working por- 
tion of the community of Great Britain and 
Ireland, on intoxicating drinks. How much 
clothing and furniture, what improved dwell- 
ings, how many comforts, if rightly used, 
might not this sum provide ? It is computed 
that in the town of Newcastle on Tyne the 
sum of £ 150,000 is annually spent in these 
drinks by the working classes. Now if this 
same sum was expended on furniture and 
articles of domestic utility, to use the ex- 
pressive language of a working man, "It 
would soon turn out the old broken chairs 
and rickety tables, and replace them with 
new ones — ^it would light up their own fires, 
* Report of Preston House of Correction, 1845. 
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instead of sitting before that of the tap room 
— they would wear their own clothes, instead 
of clothing the publicans — ^it would put good 
caps and gowns on their wives, instead of 
the landladies — it would Beautify their own 
houses, instead of the gin palaces:'' audit 
would also of course go far towards sup- 
pressing pauperism and poverty altogether. 
The tendency of intoxicating drinks in 
producing lunaep, disease and death is also 
well ascertained. It is stated that an average 
of 500 die annually fix)m delirium tremms. 
From reports presented to the legislature 
of Massachusetts it appears that out of 
300 idiots, 145 were children of habitual 
drunkards. Dr. Carpenter, quoting the Sta- 
tistical Tables, published by the Metropoli- 
tan Commissioners of Lunacy, in 1844, 
comprehending the returns from ninety- 
eight Asylums in England and "Wales, saj^, 
" "We find that out of 12,007 cases whose 
supposed causes were returned, 1,799, or 
nearly fifteen per cent, are set down to the 
account of intemperance ; but besides these, 

551 or 4.6 per cent are attributed to vice 

c 
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and sensuality, in which exoessiTe use of 
alcoholic Hqnors must have shared. More- 
over in every case in which Hereditary Pre- 
disposition was traceable, this was set down 
as the cause ; notwithstanding the notorions 
£act» that such predisposition firequentLy re- 
mains dormant, until it is called forth by 
habitual intemperance :" * JDr. Wilhn has 
recorded his conviction that considerably 
more than one eighth of all the deaths in 
London, of persons above twenty years old, 
happen prematurely, through exoees in 
drinking, and the proportion of deaths in 
the country is not less. Mir. N&iaon, the 
eminent actuary, has shown ''that people 
who drink, die as three to one of those who 
die by other causes. Life offices will not 
insure an habitual drunkard at a sound man's 
price : they know that he is drinking his 
life out daily.'' And Mr. WaUeyy the 
coroner for West Middlesex has stated that 
of 1,500 inquests annually held by him, 900 
are attributable to hard drinking. 

♦ Carpenter's Use and Abuse of Alcoholic Liquors 
2nd Edition, p. 32. ' 
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But the evils created by drunkenness per- 
taining to this life, are small in comparison 
with those which relate more immediately 
to the eternal destiny of man. It is the 
testimony of inspired truth, that, ^^"So 
drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of Qod." 
How fearM, therefbre, the extent of drunk- 
enness! and how awfiil to contemplate the 
number of drunkards ! And when we con- 
sider, too, the amount of drunkenness which 
takes place on the Sabbatii, we cannot help 
feeling indignant that the traffic in intoxi- 
cating drinks should be allowed to continue 
under the sanction of a professedly Christian 
goyemm^it, which is thus deriving a revenue 
from the blood of souls! 

The Eev. William Edd, of Edinburgh, 
draws the following fearful picture of 
Sunday drinking: — "No amount of mere 
figures can convey an adequate idea of this 
monstrous system of unblushing iniquity. 
There might be seen the hoary headed hob- 
bling wretch, palsified in every member, 
and seemingly destitute of all joy but what 

the delirium of alcohol gave him, — ^the hard 

c2 
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wrought artizan, bartering the reward of 
his toil for the deadliest foe of soul and 
body, and following in his train the eyil 
partner of his debasement, who, but for drink, 
might have been the ornament of her sex, — 
going and coming, long, dreary trains, too, 
of bloated, haggard, ra^ed, wretched beings, 
men and women, whom wliiskey and ale 
had deceived, and robbed, and ruined, and 
but lingering a few days more beneath the 
curse of their destroyer, — ^young apprentice 
lads, too, might be seen treading on the 
heels of their older shopmates, — ^young 
women, too, clad in their Sunday attire, 
and with bibles in their hands, hesitating 
and blushing on the threshold of these dens 
of infiEuny, ere they yielded to the allure- 
ments which have so often proved j^tal to 
female virtue,— even boys and girls might 
be seen crowding in to buy drink for their 
parents ; or entering houses, and with aU 
the airs of premature dissipation, ordering 
drink for themselves." 

Happily for Scotland this Sunday drinkmg 
has now become a matter of history, — with 
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what results we may, perhaps, enqtdre here- 
after. At present we merely ask, — Ought 
we in any way to deal with this traffic with 
a view to its suppression? There are some 
who advise that the people should be better 
educated, believiog that when the people 
are bett^ instnicted they will cease from 
drinking, and public houses and gia shops 
will be no more, as a natural consequence. 
Kow it is no doubt true, that if all were to 
abstain, the traffic in intoxicating drinks 
would cease. But the question may be 
asked, — ^Are we likely to get all to abstain 
80 long as the trade in liquor is tolerated ? 
Increased facilities to obtain these drinks, 
tend to an increased use of them ; nor does 
education, as we have seen in too many 
instances, prevent men who drink from 
getting drunk. Now as public houses, beer 
shops, and gin palaces, afford the greatest 
&cilities for getting drunk, and as ''the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors, as common 
beverages, is inimical to the true inter- 
ests of individuals, and destructive of the 
order and welfare of society," we contend 
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that it "ought, therefore, to be prohib- 
ited." 

"We propose, therefore, the legislatiye 
suppression of the traffic in all intoxicating 
drinks. The social and moral evils of the 
beer shops, are quite as bad as those of the 
gin shops. Crime is pretty nearly as great 
in the cyder and beer districts, as in the 
Scotch towns where whiskey is the chief 
agent of intoxication ; and the recklessness 
with which so many drinking houses are 
multiplied, aU of which operate as " so many 
centres of a vicious infiuence, cannot but be 
regarded as a public calamity. It forces 
temptataoQ upon the> people at every step, 
and actually brings to bear upon them all 
the active efforts of an excessive competition 
in a lucrative trade for stimulating this prac- 
tice of a ruinous vice." 

And let it be borne in mind that in 
attempting the suppression of a traffic of 
this kind, we have both right and duty 
clearly on our side. "'Hence," says Judge 
Blackstone, "let a man be ever so aban- 
doned in his principles, or vicious in his 
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practice, provided he keeps his wickedness 
to himself, and does not offend against the 
rules of public decency, he is out of the 
reach of human laws ; but if he makes his 
vices pubHc, though they be such as seem 
principally to affect himself, (as dronkenness 
and the like,) they then become by the bad 
example they set of peroiciotus effects to 
society, and therefore it is then the business 
of human laws to anrect them."* 

Our duty is to urge forward the plan of 
prohibitian. ""We are bound," says the 
Rev. H. D. Kitchell, " to cany our restraints 
continually up to the point where the popular 
delusion meets us with superior force, and 
compels us to desist. There is but one po- 
sition we can innocentiy occupy in relation 
to this traffic, that of uncompromising hos- 
tility, of ceaseless, utmost opposition. It 
is a baleful and God-forbidden business, and 
we have no sanction, no permission, nor any 
such thing to give it. If others have the 
heart and the strength to sustain it, we must 
endure it, — ^but only heemcse we must, and 
♦ Blackstone's Commentaries, vol. i, p. 124. 
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only while we musty — instantly as it becomes 
possible for us, we will push new and strin- 
gent restrictions, up, ftiUy up, to our power, 
and prohibit it wholly the moment we are 
able. Only as we hold this position are we 
guiltless of the traffic." 

This duty then commends itself to all, 
but especially to every Christian and phil- 
anthropist, — ^because by putting an end to 
the liquor traffic, we should be preparing a 
way for the spread of education and religion. 
It is true that we cannot make Christians 
by act of parliament ; but by act of parlia- 
ment we can remove evils out of the way, 
that other and better things may foUow in 
their places. "We believe that gin palaces 
and beer houses are the greatest of evils, 
presenting temptations to wickedness of 
every kind. In our large cities and towns 
there are districts abounding in these dens 
of vice, which have been long and laboriously 
worked upon as far as practicable, by moral 
suasionists of every class, without success; 
for they have not been able to do away with 
those places, nor to bring the people to a 
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liigher state of morals upon this point. 
WMle, therefore, we value all voluntary 
and moral agencies for removing evil, and 
promotiDg the good of society, we believe 
that the time has now arrived when we 
should not merely depend upon these, but 
when there is a work to be done, by the 
interference of the State, which cannot be 
much longer delayed. 

By seeking the legislative suppression of 
the traffic we shall likewise be performing 
a work of patriotism, and of love to our 
countrymen. The liquor traffic aa it is now 
caiiied on in England is attended with aw- 
ful consequences. life is destroyed^ pro- 
perty is wasted, misery of every description 
is fostered by it. i^Tow if this traffic can be 
suppressed we shall prevent drunkenness, 
and if we can prevent drunkenness, we pre- 
vent life and property being destroyed by it. 

Moreover, to save property is to perform 

an act of love towards our fellow men. 

That money which is now wasted in drink 

would be appropriated to better purposes. 

Children could be fed, clothed, and educated 

c3 
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better than they ore; the domestiG circle 
would be made more happy, misery pre- 
vented, poverty removed, ignorance banished. 
"Look," says one, "on the wide spread 
evils arising from intemperance, — disease 
engendered, health impaired, character rain- 
ed, mind and morals poUuted, Gfod forgotten, 
religion neglected, and souls destroyed. 
"Would it not be an act of love to our fellow- 
men, to prevent such direfdl evils as these?" 
And this would be accomplished by annihi- 
lating the liquor traffic! 

Let us then, one and all, unite heart and 
hand in honest, straightforward, manly, 
vigourous efforts, to remove this curse from 
our land, by erasing from our statute books 
all laws encouraging the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors, and by prohibi- 
ting men from trafficing for their gain in 
that which produces so much vice, pauperism, 
and misery among the people. " And then 
shall the earth yield her increase ; and God, 
even our own Gfod, shall bless us. Gk)d 
shall bless us ; and all the ends of the earth 
shall fear him." 
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CHAPTER II. 

SNTIBE PEOHIBITION OP THE MQUOE TEAFFIC 
VIEWED AS A aiTESTION OF TBADE, GOM- 
MEBCE, Ain) SBYXKTTB. 

We have already seen that the traffic in 
intoxicating drinks is the producing cause 
of most of the crime; pauperism^ and disease, 
in existence ; we propose now to consider it 
as a question affecting the people's food; 
commercial prosperity, and public levenue, 
and we think that we shall be able to show, — 
" That no consideration of private gain or 
public revenue, can justify the upholding a 
system so utterly wrong in principle, suicidal 
iu policy, and disastrous in result, as the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors." 

Let us look at this question in its bearings 
upon the food of the people; and in speaking 
of the waste and loss occasioned by alcoholic 
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drinks, we must not forget the enormous 
quantity of barley consumed in brewing and 
distilling. Forty millions of bushels of barley 
are annually destroyed by being converted 
into malt, and afterwards into a liquid poifion. 
It will not be necessary for us here to explain 
the various processes this grain goes through 
in the different stages of brewing and dis- 
tilling. In the process of malting, barley 
entails a loss of a fifth pmrt of its entire 
weight, 5-lb8. of barley making only 4-lbs. 
of malt. This loss arises from the process 
of germination, in which some parts of the 
grain are reconverted into carbonic add and 
ammonia, while other parts are used up as 
food by the new sprouts, which are taken 
off in the form of " combs." Every one, 
too, is aware of the fact that in the process 
of brewing, &c., the barley loses its nourish- 
ing properties ; as for instance, in a pint of 
beer it will be found that there are fourteen 
ounces of water, about half-an-ounce of 
spirit, and one ounce of solid matter, being 
the only portion of nourishment in the six- 
teen ounces, and of such a nature that any 
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one would hesitate a long time before eating 
it. Now, barley, in the degree of nourish- 
ment it contams, is next to wheat. Sir 
Humphrey Dayy ascertained that 1 ,000 parts 
barley, contained 920 parts that were nu- 
tritious, or that twenty-three parts out of 
twenty-five are substantial food. But in the 
process of brewing and distilling this nu- 
tritious part is lost. It is allowed that six 
pounds of barley will make a gallon of ale ; 
now in these six pounds of barley you have 
ninety-six ounces, and in these you have 
fdU eighty -eight parts of solid nourishment ; 
but in the gallon of beer there are but eight 
or nine ounces of nourishment. So that in 
manufacturing beer, you actually lose yery 
nearly eighty porta out of eighty-eight, 

Now it has been ascertained, that, 1,000,- 
000 acres of the best land in the country 
are devoted to the growth of barley to be 
converted into intoxicating drinks. One-- 
third of this quantity of laud would produce 
a million quarters of wheat. In addition 
to this, about 40,000 acres of land are every 
year devoted to the growth of the hop, a 
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weed which affords not the least nourishment. 
The land thus devoted to hops and barley, 
if devoted to wheat, would Tnainfjun one 
million hx hunted thauBond human beings. 
The prioe of grain for food is thus coDBide- 
rably increased, and the dangers of scardiy 
become very great; in &ct, instances can 
be famished in abundance, to show the in- 
fluence of brewing and distjlling in producing 
scarcity. Entty states, that, ^'The great 
scarcity of com in Ireland and England, in 
1757, was owing not entirely to a fJEulure of 
the crop, but more to a consumption of grain 
in the distilleries." 

The Bev. John Wesley, in 1 778, published 
a tract entitled, ** ThougUa tm the Present 
Scarcity of ProvisionSf^^ in which be asks, 
''But te^^ is food so dear? Wbjdoes bread 
com bear so high a price? To set aside 
partial causes, the grand cause is, because 
such immense quantities of com are con- 
tinually consumed by distilling. Have we 
not reason to believe that little less than 
half the com produced in the kingdom, is 
every year consumed, not by so harmless a 
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way as throwing it into the sea, but by 
conyerting it into a deadly pauonV* 

Now it might be asked^ — ^What would be 
the result were this wholesale destruction 
of wholesome grain to cease? We have 
seen that forty millions of bushels of malt 
are consumed annually. Taking tiiis at 8«. 
per bushel; it would make £16,000,000; 
and reckoning bread at %d. the 4-lb. loaf, 
this £16,000,000 sterling would purchase 
three thousand eight hundred and forty mil- 
iums of quartern loaees; which would supply 
upwards of two millions of persons with two 
pounds of bread per dojffor a whole year! 

And the history of Ireland dunng the last 
few years gives most lamentable evidence of 
the evil of thus destroying grain; while in 
the sixteenth century it appears, that the 
sale of alcohol was discountenanced as ''a 
drink, nothing profitable to be daily drunken 

* Since writing the above a decree has been 
iBSued prohibiting me distillation of cereals in France. 
The minister of agriculture recommends the measure 
as distillation partly caused the recent advances in 
the price of com. "Why should not Great Britain 
follow this example now that bread is so dear ? 
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and used, and by which much com, grain, 
and other things is consumed, spent, and 
wasted, to the great hindrance, cost, and 
damage, of the poor inhabitants of this 
realm." Well might Dr. Darwin say, "they 
take the bread from the people and conyert 
it into poison." In the town of Birmingham 
it is calculated that there is annually ex- 
pended, in the purchase of alcoholic drinks, 
a sum sufOLcient to procure bread for 40,000 
families ; and in Bristol it is said that the 
grain there used in the manufiEustare of in- 
toxicating drinks, would be sufficient to 
provide 10,000 of its inhabitants with bread 
and flour for -a whole year. And then how 
yast is the machinery which is required for 
this wholesale destruction of human food ? 
This may be seen from a statement quoted 
by the late Eev. Thomas Spencer, fix)m the 
" Scottish Agricultural Journal," respecting 
the breweries of London: — "Among the host 
of curiositieB to be seen in London, nothing 
can be more interesting to the agriculturist 
than paying a visit to one of the great 
breweries. The greater quantity of our 
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Scotch barley is distilled into whiskey, for 
which 1,300,000 quarters are yearly re- 
quired. Nearly 4,000,000 quarters are 
malted into porter and ale. The London 
brewers get supplied with English barley 
principally from JN^orfolk, and likewise £ix)m 
the Continent. There are, in all, 2,460 
brewers, in the United Kingdom, the prin- 
cipal of whom, as every one knows, carry 
on their business in London. The following 
is a statement of the malt used by several 
of the most eminent brewers last year : — 

Quarters. 

Barclay, Perkins, & Co 115,542 

Hanbury&Co 105,022 

Meux & Co 69,617 

Beid & Co 66,617 

Whitbread & Co 61,800 

Combe&Co 48,282 

In order to satisfy my curiosity to the 
fullest, I resolved to visit the largest of these 
establishments. At the time of my visit 
there were 600 quarters of malt brewed 
daily. Among the many vats to be seen, 
one was pointed out to me containing 3,500 
barrels of porter, which at the selling price, 
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would yield £9,000.'' And still more re- 
cently, the "Quarterly Eeview," for October, 
1854, says: — "According to the excise re- 
turns, there were 747,050 quarters of malt 
consumed in London, ia the year 1853, by 
the seventeen great brewers. As each 
quarter of malt, with its proportionate al- 
lowance of hops, produces three and a half 
barrels of beer, we get aa the total brew of 
last year, 1,614,675, or pretty nearly a 
thousand miUion tumblers of ale aud porter. 
Of the seyenteai great London breweries, 
the house of Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, 
aud Co., stood last year at the top of the 
list, having consumed 140,000 quarters of 
malt, and paid to tiie excise £180,000, or 
enough to build two ninety-gun ships, at 
the usual cost of a thousand pounds per 
gun. The visitor in proceeding through 
this establishment, and as he walks between 
the huge boilers, in which 1,600 barrels are 
brewed nearly every day, or makes the circuit 
of the four great vats, each containing 80,000 
gallons of liquor, or loses himself amid the 
labyrinth of 135 enormous reservoirs, which 
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altogether hold 3^500,000 gallons — ^he b^ins 
to fency himself an inhabitMit of Liffiput, 
who has gone astray in a Brobdignagian 
cellar." 

Taking all these facts into consideTationy 
how striking is the langoage of Archdeacon 
Paley, — "From reason or from revelation, 
or from both togetliery it appears to be Ood 
Almighty's intently, that the productions 
of the earth should be applied to the sus- 
tentation of human life; consequently , all 
waste asLdmis^apphMtMnoiiheBe productions 
is contrary to the Divine intention and will, 
and thesiefore, wrongs for the same reason 
that any other crime is so." And after 
enumerating several ways in which this 
crime may be ooitimitted, he adds, — "Lastly, 
the reducing the quantity, in order to alter 
the quality, and to alter it generally /or the 
waree, as the disMMion of tpirits, ^c, from 
bread eomJ^* 

But there may be some who would ask, 
"What is to be done with the barley we 
grow, if we give up the use of beer?" To 

♦ Foley's Moral Philosophy, book ii, chap. 2, 
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such, however, it will be sufficient for us to 
reply in ttie language of Dr. F. E. Lees, — 
" There is no necessity to grow so much of 
that particular grain, since the land which 
bears barley will probably sustain other 
species of agricultural produce; or barley 
may be beneficially employed as com for 
eattle ; or, after being properly drest, con- 
verted into bread, very superior to the rye, 
oaten, or second and third rate wheaten 
bread, consumed by the labourer; or, finally, 
made into pudMngs, far more nutritious and 
economical, and certainly not less palatable, 
than those made j6x)m rice. But even if not 
used directly as the food of man, but given 
first to form the flesh or fat of animals 
afterwards slain for his consumption, barley 
wiU still occupy a high rank amongst aU- 
mentary substances." 

Looking then at ike whole facts of the 
case, we ask is it not a sin that government 
should permit such a wholesale destruction 
of wholesome grain in the manufiM)ture of a 
liquid that produces so much mischief, and 
thus pervert the providential gifts of Cfod 
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into wrong channels ? Is it right that the 
people should haye to complain of the scarcity 
and high price of bread, while the land is 
capable of producing an abundant supply of 
food for our entire population, if this menu- 
fBtctnre and sale of intoxicating liquors was 
prohibited, and breweries and distilleries 
rased to the groujxd. Let the people see to 
this ; it is their own question. Those who 
toil haye a right to food, — ^let them see that 
they are not compelled to ''spend their 
money for that which is notbfead, and their 
labour for that which satififieth not.*' 

But not only does it affect the food of the 
people, it also greatiy affects the trade and 
eammeree of the country. This branch of our 
subject opens up a wide and profitable field 
of inyestigation to the political economist. 
It will be sufficient for us if we succeed in, 
pointing out some of the ways in which the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks 
exerts an injurious effect upon the trade and 
commerce of our country. One of the most 
serious of these ways consbts in the loss of 
time occasioned by drunkenness. Time is 
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money ; but if the time is squandered away 
in drinking of what yaloe is it either to the 
individual himseilf or the community at large. 
^' Drankeimess/' mjs Dr. Johnson, '^ is the 
parent of idleness; for no man caa apply 
himself to the business of his trade, either 
while he is drinking, or when he is dnmk. 
— ^Poyerty is the ofOspring of idleness, as 
idleness of dnxnkenness ; the drunkard's 
work is little, and his expenses are great, 
and therefore he must soon see his fiamily 
distressed, and his substanoe redaced to 
nothing." 

Then there is, not only loss of time, but 
loss of labour likewise. Labour is especial- 
ly the capital of the .working man; every 
Hung, therefore, which deprives him of this 
capital without giving him adequate remu- 
neration, must, neceesarily, impair his con- 
dition. '' The loss " says a ParHamentary 
Beport, "of productive labour, in every 
department of occupation, through intem- 
perance, is equal to one day in six through- 
out the kingdom, or to £ 1,000,000 sterling 
out of every six that are produced." And 
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how firequentij does loss of employment 
itself follow intemperance, and hence the 
general state of poverty existing among the 
working classes. The effects of intemperance 
in prodncing natumai poverty are fearfdlly 
illnstrated in the history of Ireland, where 
the most abject misery of every description 
may be met with, and yet the people of 
Ireland consome no less than 23,000,000 
gallons of ardent spirits, costing at least 
£ 8,000,000 sterling. The poor's rates in 
England amount to about £ 8^000,000, and 
at least 4wo thirds of the pauperism results 
from the use of intoxicating drinks. Mr. 
Colquhoon rdates that during the period 
when distilleries were stopped in 1796 and 
1797, although bread and every necessary 
of life was coiudderably higher than the 
year before, the poor were apparently more 
comfortable, paid tibieir rent regularly, and 
were better fed tibian they had been for some 
years before. "This," he remarks, "can 
only be accounted for by their being denied 
the indulgence of gin ; which had become 
in a great measure, inaccessible from its 
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very high price. It may fairly be conclud- 
ed, that the money fonnerly spent in this 
impradent manner, had been applied in the 
purchase of provisions, and other necessaries, 
to the amount of some hundred thousand 
pounds." ♦ 

Besides, looking at the cost of manufac- 
turing intoxicating drinks, and the cost of 
manu&cturing other articles, it will be 
found that the manufsu^ture of useful and 
necessary articles yields a much larger 
share <Sf remuneration to the operative than 
does the manufacture of intoxicating liquor. 
Of £ 100 worth of shoes for example, it 
would appear that at least, £ 37 are paid 
for labour ; while in the manufacture of ale 
&c. not above two pounds ten shillings in 
the £ 1 00 goes for labour. The manufacture 
of intoxicating liquors employs one labouier, 
where the manufacture of other commodities 
would employ seventeen ! 

In the year 1847, the sum of £ 67,000, 
000 was expended in the making and vezLd- 
ing of alcohoHc drinks. In that same 
^Oolquliouxi on the Police of the Metropolis, 1800. 
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year, the value of manufacturing articles of 
produce in this country amounted to £180,- 
000,000 ; that was £47,000,000 for foreign 
trade, and £130,000,000 for home con- 
sumption. Thus nearly one half of what 
was intended for home consumption was 
expended in making and vending alcoholic 
drinks. Now so far as the manufsicture of 
these drinks is concerned not more than 
sixpence in the pound would go for labour ; 
whereas if they grew food, made ^imiture 
&c. not less than ten shillings in the pound 
would go for labour. In spending £60,000,- 
000 in alcoholic drinks we should afford 
labour to 30,000 people at a pound per 
week. But if the same amount of money 
was expended in producing food, making 
furniture &c. employment would be afford- 
ed for 600,000 persons at a pound per week. 
The following definition of what consti- 
tutes useful and productive labour is given 
by Dr. Adam Smith : — " There is one sort 
of labour which adds to the value of the 
subject upon which it is bestowed ; there is 
another which has no such effect. The 
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But how shall the revenue he raised? How 
would the Chancellor of the Exchequer be 
able to make up the deficiency which would 
arise from the suppressed traffic? These 
questions ore confessedly of great importance 
ond demand some consideration at our hands. 
The traffic in intoxicating drinks has been 
a source of public revenue for many years. 
In Sweden, for instance, we find that in the 
year, 1783, Gustavus, in order to increase 
the revenue, not only permitted the manu- 
lacture of ardent spirits, but encouraged the 
establishment of houses for its sale through- 
out the whole of his kingdom. His revenue 
was increased, but crime, poverty, and 
disease, so Mghtfiilly increased also, that 
the same king was obliged to pass severe 
enactments, to restrain the use of what he 
had previously encouraged. 

In Bussia, as we learn from Dr. Giles 
Fletcher, " In every great town the Empe- 
ror hath a drinking house, which he lets 
out for rent. Here labourers and artizans 
many times spend all from their wives and 
children. Some drink away every thing 
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they wear about them, even to their very 
shirts inclusive, and then walk naked ; all 
of which is done for the honour of the 
Emperor; nor while they are thus drinking 
themselves naked, and starving their fami- 
lies, must any one call them away, because 
he would hurt the Emperor's revenue."* 

But now to look at Great Britain, we find 
that in 1852, no less than 25,200,879 gal- 
lons of home made spirits, (gin and whiskey, ) 
paid a duty to the government of £6,255,- 
708. Of rum, 2,899,684 gallons, were 
charged £1,353,186 duty. Of brandy and 
Gteneva, 1,972,434 gallons were imported 
for home consumption, paying to the govern- 
ment £1,479,325. So that of all kinds of , 
ardent spirits, 30,072,997 gallons were 
drunk, adding £9,088,219 to the revenue. 
Foreign wines of all sorts to the extent of 
6,341,061 gallons, were also imported in 
the same year, paying a duty of £1,795,013. 

According to returns moved for by Mr. 
Joseph Hume, it appears that the revenue 

* Of the Rubs Commonwealth. — ^London, 1692. 
Quoted by Dr. Grindrod. 
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from tiiese drinks, for the year ending 
January the 5th, 1854, waa £17,337,740. 
This is made up as follows: — 

Spirits, foreign and colonial. . . £2,689,324 

" homemade 6,864,449 

Malt 6,418,417 

Hops 440,578 

Wine. , 1,924,972 

£17,337,740 

And taking the increased duty on malt 
into consideration, together with money 
realized by the sale of beer and spirit li- 
censes, we think that we may safely state 
the actual revenue arising from this traffic 
to be £18,000,000. 

But this gain to the revenue must be 
placed against the loss occasioned by these 
drinks to the country at large. Mr. Buck- 
ingham thinks, that the " entire loss to the 
people of Great Britain, from the prevalence 
of intemperance and the use of intoxicating 
drinks, is at least two hundred millions of 
pounds sterling.'' And this statement will 
scarcely appear to be exaggerated, if we 
take into account the annual loss occasioned 
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by crime, pauperism, &c. There were voted 
in one year, £83,675 for that year's expenses 
of convicts at home; £17,081 for the esta- 
blishment in New South Wales; £8,000 
for mint prosecutions ; £40,000 law charges ; 
£60,000 for the building of the Middlesex 
Penitentiary; and £26,000 for the year's 
maintainance of it. The annual public cost 
of crime produced by drinking, has been 
estimated at £4,000,000, and of pauperism, 
due to the same cause, at above £12,000,000. 
Mr. Bobertson Gladstone, in his evidence 
before the Select Conmuttee of the House 
of Commons, on Public Houses, said, " We 
are now obliged to maintain a police force 
in Liverpool of something like 900 strong ; 
and we are at this moment paying from the 
borough funds, something like £100,000 
for the erection of a new goal. And I con- 
tend, that we should not have to incur so 
large an expense, on account of the police 
force, nor should we at this moment have 
been put to the necessity of erecting a new 
gaol, if it were not for the existence of the 
licensed public houses and beer houses. I 
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believe they are the source of all the mis- 
chief ; and instead of a police force 900 
strong) something like one half that number 
would be ample for every possible emergency 
that could occur." 

It must be then at once apparent, that if 
the traffic in intoxicating drinks was pro- 
hibited, though the revenue might &11 short 
in one way, yet that the deficiency would 
be amply made up in another, and that the 
£67,000,000 which we have shown as the 
amiual amount expended on these drinks, 
might in about twelve years pay off the 
whole of the National Debt! Besides it 
has been found that when the consumption 
of alcoholic drinks has deoreaaed, the con- 
sumption of tea and coffee and other excise- 
able articles has increased, so that the revenue 
has suffered but little. The following table 
gives the respective quantities consumed 
during the first three-quarters of the years 
1850-51, and also the increase in the con- 
sumption of tea, coffee, and cocoa, during 
that time: — 
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CbfUionpCitm. 18iM>. 1851. 

BritiBh Spirits, (first 9 montba) 17,889,6«8 17,814,089 gals. 
F^reigii Bo. (flnt 10 moDths) 8,870,773 8,804,807 ** 

Wine, (flist 10 months) ............ 5,689,S8S 6,545,840 ** 

Malt (first 9 months) 87,919,498 85,999,562 bnsh. 

A decrease of 140,000 gallons of spirits, 
84,000 gallons of wine, and 1,920,000 
bushels of malt, notwithstanding the in- 
creased population! 

CoMaumpfion. 1850. 1851. 

Tta (first 10 months) 48,156,714 45,145,289 lbs, 

CoffiK ( Do. ) ......... 86,458,175 87,800,019 ** 

Cocoa ( Do. ) ......... 8,500,797 8,598,849 *< 

A total increase of 2,933,000 pounds. 

But even allowing a loss to the revenue, 

we ask whether that loss, for one moment, 

should be thought of in comparison with the 

evils inficted on society by means of thia 

traffic ? So early as the year 1744, Bishop 

Berkley observed, ''Better by tax the whole 

present set of distillers were pensioners of 

the public, and the trade abolished by law, 

since aU the benefit thereof put together 

would not balance the hundredth part of the 

mischief." And still more recently the Bev. 

J. H. Barker, Chaplain of Hereford Gaol, 

has remarked, that, ''However lucrative 

na 
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strong drinks may be to the revenue in the 
way of excise duties, it is at the expense of 
the best interests of the labouring poor, and 
entails an enormous expense in the punish- 
ment of crimes.' ' And Sir Frederick Morton 
Eden, in his JSistory of the Poor, thus writes, 
" For government to offer encouragement to 
ale homes, is to act the part of a felo-de-se; 
nor let the public ever be lulled into ac- 
quiescence by the flattering bait of immediate 
gain (revenue), which, ere long, they will 
be obliged to pay back to paupers, in relief, 
with a heavy interest." 

Thus it appears, to us, at least, that the 
revenue would be rather increased than 
otherwise by the legislative suppression of 
the traffic in intoxicating drinks. This has 
proved to be the case in those States in 
America where the Maine Law has been 
adopted — ^there has been a diminution of 
pauperism and crime. Thus for example in 
Maine, at Bangor, in the first three months 
of the law, there was a reduction of moro 
than fifty per cent, in the out door expenses 
of the pauper establishment, and seventy- 
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seven per cent, in the costs of the '' alms- 
houses, resulting from intemperance ; " and 
of seventy-two per cent, in the cost of the 
support of common drunkards in the House 
of Correction. 

Let this then he tried in England, and 
the result will he as glorious as the results 
which have every where followed the adop- 
tion of the Maine I<aw in the United States. 
This law would raise in our midst a great 
moral machinery which would soon change 
the aspect of the manufacturing districts of 
the kingdom, and which change would soon 
be felt in every county and in every town 
in Great Britain ; and by changing the 
habits of the people from grosser to more 
refined pleasures they would be the more 
ready for every other improvement. This 
would, assuredly, be the best step ever 
taken in the educa.tional movement, even 
the step enjoined in Scripture '' Add to 
knowledge temperance ; " and would ftdly 
justify the language uttered upon one occa- 
sion by Lord John Russell : — ** I am con- 
vinced that there is no cause more likely to 
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elevate the people of this coimtry, in eveiy 
respect, whether as regards religion, whether 
as regards political importance, whether as 
regards literary and moral cultiyation, than 
this great question of Temperance." 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE TEAFFIC BEING MOKALLY WKONO IN IT- 
SELF; AND DESTKUCnVE OF THE BEST IN- 
TEKESTS OF THE COMMTmiTT, IT IS OBTI- 
OtrSLY THE DUTY OF GOVEBNMENT TO 
INTEBFEBE FOB ITS ENTIBE STJFPBESSION. 

OiTB object in the present chapter will be to 
endeayour to show, '' That it is neither 
right nor politic for the State to afford legal 
protection and sanction to any traffic or sys- 
tem that tends to increase crime, to waste 
the national resources, to corrupt the social 
habits, and to destroy the health and Hves 
of the people." 

We have already looked at the traffic in 
intoxicating drinks in connexion with crime, 
pauperism, and disease ; and also at its bear- 
ings on trade, commerce, and revenue ; and 
&om what has already been advanced we 
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think it must be evident to every candid 
and unprejudiced mind that thifl toffic in 
reality does tend '' to increase cnme, to 
waste the national resources, to corrupt the 
social habits, and to destroy the health and 
lives of the people ; ** and any system that 
has such a tendency we think ought to be 
legally suppressed. 

We hesitate not in saying that this traffic 
is in itself immoral, by which we mean that 
it is a business which violates the moral 
rules which ought to regulate all trade, as 
well as every man's conduct. "We believe 
the traffic in strong drinks to be immoral 
whether you consider the article which is 
sold, the modus operandi in conducting the 
business, or the effects invariably produced 
by it. Kow this traffic, says the Bev. 
Albert Barnes, '' is not an emplo3nnent in 
which the properties of the article are un- 
known. The seller has as good an opportu- 
nity to be acquainted with the qualities of 
the article, and the effects it produces, as 
the buyer. There is no concealment of its 
character and tendency; there can be no 
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ptetenoe that you were deceived ia regard 
to those qualities, and that you were un- 
intentioiially engaged in the sale of an 
article which has turned out to be otherwise 
than you supposed it to be." 

The article sold, tinder whatever form, 
or by whatever name, it is sold, is still 
alcohol. In beer, wine, or spirits alcohol 
is a deleterious article, and has been pro- 
nounced by eminent medical men to be '' a 
powerftd narcotic acrid poison ; " and that 
in any quantity, large or small, it cannot 
be used without more or less injuring the 
human constitution. ' 'Alcohol," says Court- 
ney, '' undergoes no change in the system. 
In the stomach — in the brain — in the heart 
— ^in the blood it is still the same deadly 
fluid." And then, as though these drinks 
are not bad enough in themselves, look at 
the trickery and fraud practised by the 
adulteration they undergo. Some impor- 
tant evidence on tiiis point was given before 
the Select Committee on Public Houses. 
One London publican stated that most pub- 
licans had a system of doing something to 
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tlieir beer. " It is not possible," says he, 
<< to make a living by selling beer at three- 
pence a poty for which the brewer gets one 
shilling a gallon; but if a pail of liquor 
( water ) be put into it there is that amount 
of profit." As to spirits, the same witness, 
stated, that paying twelve shillings a gallon 
for gin he was obliged to mix water with it 
to sell it at four-pence a quartern, which is 
but ten shillings and eight-pence a gallon. 
But this is not the worst, for Mr. Bidley, 
who has been long coimected with the wine 
and spirit trade, stated, that the standard 
price of all the large porter brewers, is 
thirty-three shillings a barrel, with five per 
cent, off, that is thirty-one and sixpence 
net : the barrel is thirty-sLs gallons ; it is 
increased to forty-eight gallons by the ad- 
dition of water and sugar, and then sold at 
three-pence per pot, which yields a profit 
of fifteen shiUings a barrel, whilst in the 
genuine state the profit would be only about 
four shillings. He farther stated that there 
were several recipes for the adulteration, 
such as, "to a barrel of porter, twelve 
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gallons of liquor ^ tcaier, ) four pounds of 
foots, one potmd of salt ; and then to bring 
a liead up, a little vitriol, cooculus indicus, 
and a variety of things so very minute that 
we cannot easily detect the smaUest propor- 
tions." Dr. Hassall, a London ph3rBician 
who for several years has devoted his atten- 
tion to this particular subject, said, that a 
'' solution of cayenne pepper is conunonly 
used to increase the pungency of gin. To 
fine this spirit, after being mixed with 
water, carbonate of potash ( commonly call- 
ed salts of tartar ) and alum are employed. 
The use of potash and alum is very frequent 
indeed in gin." And in a standard work 
among publicans we find the following 
recipe to prepare and sweeten gin : '' Take 
half an ounce of the oil of vitriol, half an 
ounce of the oil of almonds, one quarter of 
an ounce of the oil of turpentine, get half a 
pint of the spirits of wine, and half a pound 
of lump sugar. Beat or rub the above in a 
mortar, until the whole is well incorporated ; 
add another half pint of the spirits of wine 
to the mortar. When well rubbed together, 
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have ready prepared one gallon of Ume 
water, and one gallon of rose water ; mix 
the whole in either a pail or cask, with a 
sticky till every particle shall be dissolved ; 
then add to the foregoing thirty-five pounds 
of sugar dissolved in about nine gallons of 
clear rain or Thames water, or water that 
hai^ been boiled; mix the whole well toge- 
ther, and stir them carefally with a stick, 
in the hundred and thirty-three gallon 
cask/* * 

8ome of the direM effects of this traffic 
we have already looked at. We have seen 
that it increases the burdfins and taxes of 
the conununity. We have seen that crime 
and pauperism result from the traffic ; and 
that reason has been impaired and health 
destroyed; but says Br. Justin Edwards, 
'' There is another view in which the traffic 
is manifestly highly immoral. It exposes 
the children of drinking parents, in an 
eminent degree, to dissipation and crime. 
Of 690 children prosecuted and imprisoned 
for crimes, more than 400 were &om intem- 
* Publican's Daily Companion, p. 21, 
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perate families." The Eev. John Clay of 
Preston, and the Rev. F. Bishop of Liver- 
pool both speak to the same fearful fact in 
this country. In short, vrhat evils are not 
inflicted upon mankind by this traffic ; 
young and old, rich and poor, male and 
female alike feel its effects. It is no re- 
specter of persons. And upon whomsoever 
it fastens its stingy it leaves but — 

" The withered form, the blasted mind, 
The wreck by jHissioii left behind ; 
A shrivelled scroll, a scattered leaf, 
Beared by the autumn blast of grief 

Are we not then warranted in adopting 
the strong language of the Eev. John Wes- 
ley regarding tiie traffic in his day, — " All 
who sell spirituous liquors, in the common 
way, are poisoners general. They murder 
His Majesty's subjects by wholesale ; neither 
does their eye pity nor spare. They drive 
them to heU like sheep. And what is their 
gain ? Is it not the blood of these men. 
Who then would envy them their large 
estates, and sumptuous palaces ? A curse 
is in the midst of them." 



n 
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But shall this traffic continue ? Shall it 
stiU be permitted to be said that in Edin- 
burghy with a population of 160,000, no 
fewer than 41,796 visits were paid on one 
Sunday to 268 public-houses ; and of these 
yisits 7,663 were those of children ; 3,033 
of whom were under eight years of age. In 
an English town, with a population of 80,- 
000, 11,653 visits— of which 1,281 were by 
children — ^were paid to only forty-three 
public-houses ; and at the same ratio, tak- 
ing all such places into account 62,601 
visits were paid to them on one Lord's Day. 
Will the people any longer tolerate a trade 
which only creates mischief, and promotes 
immorality in its worst forms ? Will not 
Government interfere to suppress the evU ? 
These are questions of the greatest import- 
ance, and deserving the most serious atten- 
tion of all legislators, magistrates, christians 
and philanthropists. Ought Government 
to interfere in this matter ? This question 
is not altogether new to our legislators, for 
says the Eeport on Public Houses ( page 
XV. ) " It need not be matter of surprise 
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that in view of the vast mass of evils found 
in connexion with intemperance, it should 
have been suggested altogether to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
drinks. Laws to that effect are in force in 
the States of Maine, Massachusetts, Bhode 
Island, Vermont, and Michigan, iu the 
United States ; and your Committee have 
had before them several zealous promoters 
of an association established to procure the 
enactment of similar laws iu England." 

That the liquor traffic, as it is at present 
carried on in England, is attended with 
direful consequences every one must con- 
fess ; and that it is protected and regulated 
by law, no one can deny. Now we ask, 
is it just in a nation to protect and regulate 
by law, a traffic that destroys sb±y thou- 
sand lives annually ? Is it just in a nation 
to protect and regulate a traffic which 
wastes two hundred millions of property 
annually ? Is it just in a nation to protect 
and regulate a traffic which produces so 
large an amount of misery, poverty and 
crime? 
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Wliat then JB our remedy ? In our opizuon 
there is but one sure remedy and that is 
entire prohibition, with such penal sanctions 
as will effectually put a stop to the traffic. 
Kbw in asking for this we ask for nothing 
more than the same kind of legislation that 
has been pursued in regard to all the other 
notorious evils which have from time to 
time required the attention of our legislators. 
We believe that a law fox the entire sup- 
pression of the traffic in intoxicating liquors, 
except, ( as in America, ) for mechanical or 
medicinal purposes &c., is the only safe and 
sure method of suppressing drunkenness. 
Such a law would be both right and expe- 
dient. The traffic in intoxicating liquors 
is only a lawful business while it is upheld 
and protected by law. ''Let it be once 
stripped," says the Rev. H. D Kitchell, 
** of this factitious protection, and it stands 
a naked and glaring nuisance, deserving 
beyond any other to be instantly and indig- 
nantly chased from the haunts of men. Ee- 
peal these statutes which now shield it, 
and this business, resting on its own 
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merits, would be indictable at Common 
Law." 

Some boweyer say that all legislation on 
such a subject is wrong. Bnt we think that 
the legislature itself has already settled 
that point. It has already interfered and 
legislated upon the subject. Every enact- 
ment on the sale of intozicatiQg drioks on 
the Statute Book is an interference. We 
only want them to carry out their interfer- 
ence to Ihe utmopt. Upon this part of our 
subject we cannot do better than quote the 
language of the J^nhwrgh Meview for Jidy 
1854, ''It is especially absurd to protest 
against the right of the State to interfere 
with this particular branch of trade, as if 
such interference were a novelty; for the 
law, as it stands at present, not only inter- 
feres therewith, by duties on the importation 
of wines and spirits, by excise regulations, 
and by various enactments concerning the 
retail business, but it absolutely prohibits 
this traffic to all but a selected few among 
its citizens, specially licensed for the purpose. 
Is it not absurd, then, to demand that dram 
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shops, created by the law, should be exempt 
from legislation ? " The traffic is in fact the 
creature of legal enactments, and while it is, 
so surely Goyemment is, to all intents 
partteepa oriminis in all the vice and crime 
occasioned by this legalized traffi.c. 

We ask then that this traffic shall bo 
dealt with by Government, as slavery was 
dealt with when it was found to be so great 
an evil — abolish it entirely. For two hun- 
dred years the arm of the law has been 
raised for the protection of this traffic. Wc 
now ask for le^al prohibition, because we be- 
lieve we might as well use moral suasion to 
a midnight robber, or to a pirate, as to men 
engaged for filthy lucre in a traffic which 
destroys the bodies and souls of men. Men 
will never cease drinking while the traffic 
continues. But stop the supply and the 
demand will cease. It is difficult to per- 
suade men to abstain from that by which 
intemperance is occasioned, when that is 
identified with the common usages of so- 
ciety ; and to expect those who have formed 
habits of inebriety, or those who are con- 
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siantly exposed to fhe snares of driiiking 
companioiisliips, to be always moderate, is 
to hope for more than is wananted by either 
reasoQ or experience. To moral suasion no 
one can object, and it has confessedly re- 
claimed many from the vice to which they 
were addicted, and preserved not a few firom 
evils to which they would otherwise have 
been liable. But society suffers so much 
inxm drunkenness — men's habits are so much 
^rrannised over by custom — and so many 
temptations to this vice continually be^et 
them, that it dearly becomes the duty of 
the legislature of the country to remove 
these temptations out of their way. '* The 
right, '* says the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee on drunkenness, appointed in June, 
1834, "to exercise legislative interference 
for the correction of any evil which affects 
the public weal, cannot be questioned, 
without dissolving society into its prim- 
itive elements, and going back &om the 
combined and co-operative state of civil- 
ization, with all its wholesome and law- 
fully imposed restraints, to the isolated 

E 
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and lawless condition of savs^e and solitaiy 
nature." 

In the course of the Debates on the Gm 
Act, in 1743, when the distUleFS flooded 
London with their poison to such an extent 
that drunkards lay in heaps in the streets, 
and government was defied by the mob, 
the celebrated Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl 
of Chesterfield addressed the House of Lords 
in the following language ; — "Xtftcwry, my 
Lords, is to be taxed, but vice prohibited, 
let the difficulty in the law be what it will. 
— Vice, my lords, is not properly to be 
taxed, but suppressed; and heavy taxes are 
sometimes the only means by which that 
suppression can be attained. Luxury, or 
that which is only pernicious by its excess, 
may very properly be taxed, — ^that such 
excess, though not strictly unlawful, may 
be made more difficult. But the use of 
those things which are simply hurtful in 
their own nature, and in every degree, is to 
ho prohibited. — ^Drunkenness, my lords, is 
universally, and in all circumstances, an 
evil, and therefore ought not to be taxed, 
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but punished. — ^It appears to me that smoe 
the spirits which distULers produce are allow- 
ed to enfeeble the limbs, vitiate the blood, 
pervert the heart, and obscure the intellect, 
that the number of distillers should be no 
argument in their favour, — for I never heard 
that a law against theft was repealed or 
delayed because thieves were numerous ! It 
ai^ars to me, my lords, that really, if so 
formidable a body are confederate against 
the virtue or the Uvss of their feUow citizens, 
it is time to put an end to the havoc, and 
to interpose whilst it is yet in our power, to 
stop the destruction. If their liquors are 
so delicious that the people are tempted to 
their own desianiction, let us, at least, my 
lords, secure them from their fatal draught, 
by bursting the vials that contain them. 
Let us crush at once these artists in human 
slaughter, who have reconciled their country- 
men to eickness and ruin, and spread over 
the pitfalls of debauchery such bait as cannot 
be resisted! " Kow this course has, to some 
extent, been followed out in reference to 

the suppression of lotteries, gaming houses, 

E 2 
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fllayery, &o,, and we only ask that the same 
^inciples shall b^ acted upon in reference 
to the liquor traffic. 

'America has already moved in this mattCT. 
Public opinion in many of the States, has 
declared that the traffic in strong drinks is 
opposed to the good of the €k>mmonwealth ; 
the people have there established the doctrine 
that society has a right to protect itself from 
those evUs which destroy the health, hap- 
piness, and Hves of the community, and 
which produce so much crime and pauperism 
in their midst. They have called for, and 
obtained, in several States, legal enactments 
to suppress the traffic, and have thus shown 
to the world at large, that governments may 
legally interfere on the subject. Let us look 
a little at what the Americans have done. 
Every one has heard of the Maine Law; 
but what is the Maine Law ? It is a law 
which prohibits, under certain, penalties, 
the sale of any kind of intoxicating drinks 
except for purely medicinal and mechanical 
purposes ; and the sale of these liquors for 
the above purposes is conmdtted to an agent 
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iq>poiiLted hy the magistiftea, < 
of each locality, fiir that object. > ' 
said Prafeaaon Stove, npoii oni 
when in Scotland, " It is au ^et tft^ 
cod to traffic in intozioatiqg drinks a 
the people. It has notiiii^ to do with a 
man's own private aSaira ; it ha^ nothii^ 
todo with Uie interior of any man's &n>ilf^ . 
any man, wherereF he con find liquor, i£^ .' 1||>', 
duMoee may porehaae it, and brin^ it inttf 
his own fiunily and ose it tliere if he lika,-TT^ 
the law does not touah it or him. It con- 
nders evt^ man's house his castle, and if 
he has ft mind to drink in the bosom of bia 
fimiily it does not take hold of hint; itleaTes 
him fiee in that fwpect, Bat if any man 
does bring intoxicating liquors into tiie State 
f6r sale, if he sells intozicadng drink to 
make money by it, if he eren gives it away, 
and takes something else to evade the law, 
what does tbe law do? It tc^ ail Mi mm 
awag and throtei it on the grouni." Its 
penalties are for the flist ofienoe, tenddlars; 
for the Beooad, twent; dollars ; and, &>r 
eadi subsequent ofGence, twenty doUars aod 
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imprisonment, not legs than three, nor more 
than six months. Costs follow conviction 
in each case, and the convict stands com- 
mitted untH fines and costs are paid. The 
liquors kept for sale contrary to the 
provisions of the statute, are also liable 
to be seized and destroyed by due process 
of law. 

This law takes its name fi^m the &ct that 
it was first proposed and carried into effect 
in the State of Maine, one of the oldest 
states in the TTnion. It was first proposed 
by the Hon. Neal Dow, a citizen, and 
afterwards Mayor of Portland. It was first 
passed iii 1846, but at that time, owing to 
the powerfiil interest i^^ainst it, it proved a 
fjEolure; but the Mends of the law, determined 
not to be driven from their point, again 
agitated the question, and after a long and 
arduous struggle they gained a complete 
triumph in tiie passing of the Maine Law 
of 1851 ; when it was carried in the month 
of May of that year, in the Senate of Maine, 
by a vote of 18 to 10, and in the House of 
Representatives, by a vote of 86 to 40, and 
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received the approbation of the Governor on 
the 2nd of June. 

Such is the Maine Law. But other States 
feeling bIbo the evils of drunkenness, and 
seeing the beneficial results arising from the 
enforcement of the law in Maine, have 
adopted the law either in its entirety or in 
a modified form, for themselves. Hence in 
Vermont they have passed a **Liquor Law," 
of which the following are some of the most 
material provisions: — ^A Commissioner is to 
be appointed by the freemen of each county, 
who shall license one agent in each town to 
sell intoxicating liquors, to be used for 
medicinal, chemical, mechanical, and sacra- 
mental purposes only; — ^the penalty for the 
violation of this law is, on the first conviction 
ten dollars, and so on as in the Maine Law;--* 
the manufacture of spirituous or fermented 
liquors, except for one's own use, or cider, 
for sale, in quantities exceeding five gallons, 
is prohibited; — all persons unlawfully en- 
gaged in the traffic, are prohibited from 
sitting on a jury in cases arising under 
this act ; — the right of searching suspected 
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premises is granted on tlie oath or aflSimation 
of three voters, and the liquors found to be 
destroyed; — any intoxicated person being 
in such a state as to disturb public or do- 
mestic tranquillity, may be arrested and 
detained in gaol until he states where the 
liquor was obtained, and on reftusrng to 
state, he may be confined xmtil he does 
disclose. 

In New Jersey an Act has been passed 
relative to Habitual Drunkards. It speci- 
fies, among other things, that the Court of 
Chancery may issue commissions, on the 
retom of a writ de hmatieo inquirenio, to 
inquire iato tiie habitual dninkemiess of 
any person in the State having real or per- 
sonal property therdn, and in case of 
habitual drunkemiess found, the Chancellor 
BhaU place such proceedings in the custody 
of&e Orphan*s Court of the county where 
re^drunkard resides. The Orphan's Court 
will appoint a guardian for such drunkard, 
to have power over his estate, as though he 
was a lunatic. He is to be divested of all 
control over his property, and no contracts 
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made by hiniy to be binding; and who ever 
fbmishes him with Uquor, after receiving 
notice not to do so, from his gaardians, 
shall be fined ten dollars. This law has 
been approved by the governor. In Con- 
necticut also they have passed the Maine 
Law ; in the Senate by thirteen against one» 
and in the Assembly by 148 against 61. 
In Philadelphia^ ttie drinking houses 
were all closed on Sunday the eighteenth of 
June in obedience to the proclamation of 
Mayor Conrad. In the month of Matohy 
1852, the Ma^ JLaw Was adopted by the 
Territory of AOnneftota ; on the seventh of 
May ia the saihe year, by the State of 
Bhode Island ; on the twenty-seeondi by Ihe 
State of Massachusetts ; on the twentieth of 
December, by the Legislature of Y ermont ; 
and in a few months after by the Legislatqji^ 
of Michigan ; and on the first of May, IS§4!,- 
the State of Ohio passed an Act to provide> 
against the eviLs resulting from the traffie. 
This law has some peouliar features in itf 
f<nr examine — ^it makes it unlawful for 

any person to get intozicatedy^-^&r selling 

e3 
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intoxicatiiig drinks it inflicts a fine of £rom 
twenty to fifty dollars, and imprisonment 
in the county gaol firom ten to thirty days ; 
— ^it also enacts, " That every persodi who 
shall, by the sale of intoxicating liqnors 
contrary to the Act, canse the intoxication 
of any other person, snch person or persons 
shall be Hable for, and compelled to pay a 
reasonable compensation, to any person who 
may take charge of and provide for such in- 
toxSoated persons, and one dollar per day in 
addition thereto, for every day sach intoxi- 
cated person shall be kept in consequence of 
such intoxication, which sum may be re- 
covered in a civil action, before any Court 
having jurisdiction thereof.^' And fMiher 
— "Every wife, chiH, parent, guardian, 
employer, or other person who shall be in- 
jured in person or property, or means of 
support, by any intoxicated person, or in 
consequence of the intoxication, habitual or 
otherwise, of aay person, such wife, child, 
parent, &c. shall have a right of action in 
his or her own name, against any person 
who shall by selling intoxicating drinks 
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oontraiy to this Act have oauaed the intozi- 
oation of such person, for all damages 
aotaally sustained, as well as exemplary 
damages." 

The law then, entire and total, is now in 
operation in six of the northern States — ^viz. 
Maine, Yennont, Ehode Island, Michigao, 
Massachusetts, Ck>nnecticut ; and also in the 
far west territory of Minnesota, In Ohio 
they have a law prohibiting the sale of all 
intoxicating drinks, excepting only the wine 
and cider manufactured fix)m the produce of 
the State. In other States, as in Pennylvania 
and Wisconsin, the question has been sub- 
mitted to the universal suf&age of the 
people, and decided in the affirmative. The 
Legislature of Louisiana have passed an 
Act, in which the State relinquishes all 
right to grant licenses. Georgia, Indiana, 
Illinois, and even Texas, are all following 
in the same path; while the people of 
Maryland, of Yiiginia, and of Carolina are 
calling aloud for deliverance from the curse 
of intemperance. And even in the empire 
State of New York a prohibitory law wo" 
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earned in Haich, 1854^ bat in fhis case 
the law was lost by the veto of the 
goyemory who entertained some teohnieal 
constitational diffieultleB on the qneBtion. 
In shorty looking at the general state of 
things in the United States^ the language 
of the Hon. Neal Dow appears to vb 
very likely to become T^ified by &ot^ 
— ** The Maine Law is eertam for all 
North America within ten jeatB-'jMrhap^ 
five!'* 

In the province of XTew Brunswick Hie 
law was adopted in a modified form on the 
seventh of April 1852, and subsequently 
leoeiyed the Boyal Asseot of Her ICsjeety 
Queen Yictoria. But this Act was only liar 
a partial prohibition, inaBmiieh as the sale 
of " beer, ale, porter, and cider,'* was still 
permitted. This partial measure tiierefbie 
eould not be expected to work satisfiswtorily, 
and accordingly it was repealed in Apr^ 
1854. The people are still looking however 
for a complete and satis&ctory law; while 
in Prince Edward's Island, and Oanada 
sound Maine Law opinions are making 
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rapid progreBS.* WMle among the Indian 
tribes sometfaing of tiie same kind had pre- 
Tionfily been done, as, for ezampley the 
Choctaw nation^ 00 long ago as October, 
1834, passed a law pTOhibiting the intro-* 
dnotkm of spiritaons liquors into their 
tenitory; the liqnor fonnd to be destroyed. 
This law has been well enfoiced, and as a 
omseqnenoe the tribe which had dwindled 
from 40,000 down to 12,000, has now arisen 
to 22,000. ^ 

Fram what bas been dgne Hbea in Ameri- 
ca it win be seen that the traffic is held in 
detestatioiL Nor can we wonder at this 
when Hiie devastating infiaence of strong 
drinks is taken into oonsidenition; and who 
feels this evil like the yictim ^ intern* 
peranee himself '' Of all the unibrtaiiate 
oareatares in the worid," writes one, ^^if 
there be one who deserves o^^edal com- 
miseration on acoonnt of his sufferings, it 
is the slave of intenqperanoe. His self 

* According to the TSmm <tf Nofyember the 811k, 
the Canadian legislature had just pasaed a very 
stringent bill to pn^bit the manumctnze and sale 
of intozioating liquozB, by n vote of 90 to ^. 
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respect is utterly gone, and he hangs his 
head in shame and agony before the bar of 
his own conscience, and before the dear 
gaze of men, and before the haunting glance 
of GK>d. A fiend follows him, a fearful 
fiend, by day and nig^t. His nerves are 
unstrung ; his brain is on fire with delirium ; 
he IB scared by unreal yisions ; a worm 
gnaws, gnaws at his breast, with an appe* 
tite more pitLLess fur than that of the yultore 
which devoured the vitals of the old Titan/' 
Can we wonder then at the language used 
in our own land not long since — '' With all 
my heart I hate the traffic, imd I have good 
reason to hate it. It has taken from me 
some of my nearest Mends, and ruined their 
happy homes. Could I but trust myself 
with the recital — ^but no, I cannot, I will 
not stir the ashes of the dead ; — but I will 
say in the language of Sandy Mackaye to 
Alton Locke, ' Are not these folding doors 
of the gin shop, a more durable man devour- 
ing idol than any red hot statue of Moloch, 
or wicker Gog Magog, in which the Old 
Briton^ burnt their prisoners ? * " 
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But have ttie results of the Maine Law, 
where it has bJBen adopted^ been conunensa- 
rate with the expeotations of the people ? 
We have evidence that the resolts have 
been of the most satisfactory kind, as, 
indeed, we should have expected them to 
be. Before the enactment of the law, there 
were in the dty of Portland, Maine, from 
l^iree to Ibnr hundred rum shops in full 
operation ; there were then in nine months 
&om June the first 1850, to March the 
twentieth 1851, conumtted to the alms 
house 252, to the House of Correction for 
intemperance 46, to the gaol hr drunk- 
enness, larceny, &c. 279, and to the Watch 
house, 481 persons. In nine months subse- 
quent to the law, no such shops were open; 
and iiie number of eommitanents were to the 
ahns house 146, to the House of Correction 
18, to the Jail 135, and to the Watch 
house 180. Such were the effects of the 
Maine Law in Fortlazid in the short space 
of nine months, while no evil has resulted 
fix>m the execution of the law. One writer 
says, " The inmates of our alms houses are 
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greatly diminiehed. Oar Gaols are almoet 
tenaatless. Our Houses of Correction almost 
without an occupant." > 

'^ In MaseaolinsettB/' says Dr. ^Iharles 
Jewett) ''Overnine-tentiiisof i^ tetritoryi 
embracing at least foin*-fif(liB of its inhaibi* 
tants,- our new law for the suppression of 
the liquor traffic is exerting a most happy 
influence. It has, if we are to credit the 
testimony whidi daily reaches us firan diff- 
erent parts of the State, acoompliaiied, 
enough already to call forth the phntdits of 
tibiousands, who before its passage and en* 
foroement doubted the expediency ci the 
measure." And says one Newspaper, the JSSr* 
sex CmKtyFrmMny ''The police themsehres 
are surpnsed at this sudden and beneficial 
change. With the diminuiioa of drunken- 

Ti^^f^ tnrr <» rinnTMi3 fjiar <i^ ^niahft fl. OBrpTO- 

perty is more secure, because evil passlQiia 
are restrained, instead of being stimulated 
by strong drink. Our streets are more 
quiet. Our population is more sober. 1^ 
houses and the homes of hundreds are the 
fiteer, the hi^pier." The Hazshal of Sahm 
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reported, '' Th^re is a decided improyement. 
There are fewer persons in fhe Salem alms 
house now, than there have been for eight 
or ten years past." The Mayor of Awj/usta, 
Maine, said, '' The police were nsoally 
called out one hundred nights in title year ; 
since the enactment of the law, they have 
not been called out once." And the Bev. 
W. Clark of Boston thus writes, '* Wherever 
the Maine Law has been Mtiifally executed, 
or a community has in any other way got 
rid of the evUs of intemperance, attendance 
upon the ChtgEches and Ss^bath Schools has 
greatly improved, and many of the reformed 
have become chriBldans." 

Many similar statements have been re* 
oently puUished in a tract issued by the 
United Kingdom Alliance, in Manchester, 
entitled, ''Facts of the Case, being the 
Well Authenticated Besult of the Maine 
Law." But if we are aaked whether the 
Maine Law has entirely suppressed drunken- 
ness ? we must answer, no ! the law does 
not prohibit men from getting drunk in 
private if they can obtain the drink; it only 
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prohibits the sale of such drink. The law 
is intended to suppress the traffic, and this 
has been done. The Hon. Neal Dow writes, 
" The Maine Law has been in operation in 
the State less than three years, and now it 
win be unanimonsly agreed by all disinter- 
ested persons, that the quantity of liquor 
sold or consumed in the State, is not one- 
tenth so much as it was before that time. 
If I were to say one-UomUteth, I think it 
would be yety far within the truth. Liquors 
in small quantities are smuggled into the 
State, and sold secretly, and ordff in that 
manner. Neither in F(HrtlaQ.d9 Bangor, nor 
any other city or town in Maine^ axe there 
any open grog shops." 

And certainly, as we have seen, gaols have 
been less tenanted since the pasedng of the 
law than before, in coojBjmation of which 
we may quote the Burlington Courier, which 
says, that, ''Li 1852, when the present 
gaoler took charge of the gaol, there were 
seven in its cells, and that there have been 
since, at different times, thirty others ; but 
now, since the Maine Law has had time to 
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produce its legitimate effects, locks and 
keys are useless, as their gaol is without a 
tenant." 

Ought Goyemment then to interfere in 
this matter ? Should Ooyemment interfere 
-wifli the traffic if by so doing a vast amount 
of physical suffering could be saved? Should 
Oovemment interfere if by so doing a mighty 
£ood of moral evil could be stopped? Should 
Government interfere if by so doing a great 
destruction of property could be prevented ? 
Should Government interfere if by so doing 
public order could be ensured, drunkards 
saved j&om destruction, religion promoted, 
and temptation removed out of the way, 
thus preventing hundreds and thousands of 
young Toesi and women from becoming 
drunkards? We speak as unto wise men, 
judge ye what we say ! 
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^ CHAPTER IV. 

HISZOBICAX BEMIKlSCKirCES OF LEOAX EKACT- 

MEirrs: — SHOwnra that htthebto all 

ATTEMPTS TO T.TMT T OB BE6T7LATE THIS 
TBAFFCG HATE FAILED VR EEMOVnTa THE 
TICE OF DBUKEENITESS FBOM AKOKaST TEE 
PEOPLE. 

Ha?r lemarkably strange that the traffic in 
strong drinks is tiie only fai^/U business 
wbioih leqnires restriotianB and i^golatiaiis 
of thekindy which, are iniposed by Iaw upon 
this trade. "The butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker/' the groceri thebodk- 
V seller, &c.; may each set up in business 
without requiring certificates k^ character; 
and may carry on tiieir business without 
any restrictions as to the time of closing, or 
being under the aurveillanee of the police. 
How unhappy would the bookseller or the 
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baker feel, if constantlj under the apprehen- 
sion of the policeman coming in and Bcanning 
aU bis proceedings, and going into his varions 
apartments ; and yet when we think of the 
trade of selling intoxicating drink, we cannot 
help wondering how it has been possible to 
permit it to grow up to its present gigantic 
stature, or that so tremendous a' power for 
doing evil could have been allowed to exist 
at all. 

But it has not existed without the constant 
attention of €bvemment being called towards 
it, and various laws being continually passed 
for its regnlatiop. Let us look, for example, 
at some of the restraints which have been 
at various times imposed by civil authority 
npon this traffic. " In Greece, drunkenness 
was punishable »by death ! An edict of Ly- 
eurgus ordered &n entire atop to the cultiva- 
tion of the vine." ''Taverns were numerous 
in Bome, and the subject of frequent legis- 
lation. Claudius ordered their total suppres- 
sion ; and in a subsequent age, they were 
forbidden merely to the common people, and 
not allowed to commence their sales before 
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ten o'dook in the forenoon."* In the sutih 
century, the onstom of pledging healths 
and otherwise provoking to drink, waa pro- 
hibited under severe penalties. 

Down to the sixteenth century, alcohol con- 
tinued to be kept exclusivdy by the apothe- 
cary, and its use was restricted to medicinie. 
In 1514, Louis XIL, of France, gave per- 
mission to distil on a large scale ; aad the 
consequences of this permission were of such 
a character that twenty-two years afterwards 
we find Francis I., enacting, thievery man 
convicted of drunkenness, shall, for the first 
offence, suffer imprisonment, and be fed on 
bread and water; for the second, private, 
and fi>r the third, public whipping ; and in 
the event of being fiiund incorrigible by these 
means, he shall be afterwards banished, 
having previously suffered amputation of 
the ear. 

^'The laws against intoxication are en- 
forced with great rigour in Sweden ; whoever 
is seen drunk is fined and deprived of the 

* Notices respecting Bronkeiiness, — ^by a Medical 
Fractitioiicr. Glasgow, 1830. pp. 12, 20. 
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light of voting. Dronkeimess is neyer ad- 
mitted aa an excuse for any dime; and 
whoever dies whea drunk is buried igno- 
miniousljy and deprived of the prayers of 
the Chnreh."* 

From the reign of Sing John to that of 
Edward YI., a considerable trade in wine 
was carried on with the Continent, and many 
regulations were enacted. The tendency 
to its immoderate use, appears in an 
act of this latter monarch, entitled, ''An 
Act to avoyd Excess in "Wynes," (1553,) 
in which it is enacted, that, '' "No taverns 
for the retailing of wine shall be set up 
except in towns and cities ; and only two 
taverns shall be allowed for every town or 
city, except London, which may have forty 
taverns; 'Westminster, which may have three; 
York, eight; Bristol, six; &c." While in 
respect to beer, ale, &c., a statute was passed 
in the previous year, (1552,) which recites, 
that, " Forasmuch as intolerable hurts and 
troubles to the Commonwealth of this realm 
doth daily grow and increase, through such 
* Schubert's Travels ia Sweden. 
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abttaes and disarders as are had and used in 
oomman ale houses and other hooBes, oalled 
tippHng houses/' power is given to two 
justices of the peace to ** remoTe, diaeharge, 
and put away, conunon selling of ale and 
beer in the said common ale houses and tip- 
pling houses, in such town, or towns and 
places, where they shall think meet and 
convenient."* 

In the beginning of Ihe seventeenth cen- 
tury, various enactments for suppressing 
drunkenness were attempted to be enforced 
by James YI., in England and Scotland; and 
amongst others the power of licensing inns 
and ale houses was granted, by letters pa- 
tent, as the exclusive right of certain indi- 
viduals. This method was soon found to be 
liable to great abuse, and taverns were put 
on the same footing as other branches of the 
excise. In 1606, it was found necessary to 
oonstitttte drunkenness a erminal off&nc$ 
against society. And in Ireland, it appears 
that as early as the reign of Henry YIII., a 
liquor termed aqua vita, supposed to have 
* See Statutee at Laige, Anno. 1640, 1563. 
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been tarandT, was in oommon nee, and it 
was decreed by that monarch that there 
ahotdd be but one maker of ofua vita in any 
borough or town. In 1556, an Act of Par- 
liament was passed at Brogheda, probibiting 
the distillation of it altogether. 

The early laws of England stetnly prohi- 
bited the oonverslon of com into spirit for 
purpose of beverage. Queen Elisabeili 
strictLy enforeed it, and treated its infringe- 
ment as a social offence. Judge Hale ear- 
nestly supported it, and opposed any at- 
tempt at its abrc^ation, predicting that 
millions of people would destroy themselves 
by such fiital liquors. 

After tlie revolution of 1688, great en* 
oonragement was given to distillation, and, 
of course, the consumption of home made 
spirits considerably increased: This en- 
couragement was continued by George I. 
Thus encouraged, &e distUlers were enabled 
to sell their liquor so cheap, Hiat the people 
were induced to indulge in the most extra* 
vagant excess. National ruin appeared 
inevitable and the legislature took tlie alani; 
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and infhe 2iid George n., they placed Boeh 
a heavy duty on spirits as was tantamount 
toaproHbitionof itsretailsale. This Act 
however was repealed in the sixth year of 
the same reign, and drinking appears to 
have gone on as bad as ever ; gin, at this 
period, being sixpence per quart. Three 
years afterwards parliament again interfered 
and passed an Act, which by excessive duties 
in effect, prohibited the retail of spirits. 
This Act was however a failure, first because 
the people were not prepared for it, and 
secondly, because die restriction was only 
partial and not entire ; and hence, after a 
good deal of excitement and some disturb* 
ances, tlie trade having in the meantime 
£Ulen into the hands of disreputable men 
who defied the legislature, in 1743 the law 
was considerably modified and. the restric- 
tions removed. During this struggle the 
press was not idle, and in die British Museum 
there are some curious pamphlets preserved, 
published at this time, on both sides of the 
question. In one of these the Author thus 
writes : — "As the legislature are the guard- 
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ianfl of our lives, as well as our liberties and 
fortunes, fnm them it is that we must ex- 
pect a cure for this evil;" and again,-— 
'' The short question, with the utmost sub- 
mission to the Honourable House of Com- 
mons, seems to be, — ^whether the distilling 
of spirituous liquors, big with so many 
mischie&, should be allowed at all."* 

Then after this we have the Beer Bill 
of 1829, which was avowedly intended by 
its mis-advised Earners to alleviate the cala- 
mities resulting from the liquor traffic as 
then carried on. We need not point to the 
deplorable results of that experiment. And 
then again the '' Act for Eegulating the sale 
of Beer and other Liquors on the Lord's 
Day," (passed August the t4th, 1848.) 
And lasHy the '' Act for the Eutther Eegu- 
lation of the sale of Beer on the Lord's Day '' 
passed during the month of August, 1854. 

Thus it appears that Government gives 
sanction and encouragement to the traffic, 
by making it legal and hence, of course, 

* Distilled Spirituous Liquors the Bane of the 
Nation, p.p. 48, 61.— 1736. 

p2 
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respeotable. Now the avowedobjects of these 
various enactments in regard to the traffic, 
are first the regulation and confining the 
traffic itself within certain limits, and second 
the suppression of drunkenness. But we can 
show that in each of these respects the Ya- 
rious laws which hare been made have 
proved fedlures. For example, in 1830 the 
beer bill called into existence 24,342 beer 
houses, which in 1838 had increased to 39, 
865 ; and in 1851 to 40,891. This &iluie 
is even acknowledged by legislators, for say 
the Committee in their Beport on Public 
Houses, already frequently referred to, 
** The beer shop system has proved a fGulura 
It was established under the belief that it 
would dissociate beer drinking from drunk- 
enness, and lead to the establishment 
throughout the country of a class of houses 
of refreshment, altogether free from the dis- 
orders supposed to attend exclusively on the 
sale of spirits. — ^But in the Beport on 
flie sale of Beer Act, brought from the 
Lords 30th Hay, 1850, their lordsbips 
state that ' It was already sufficiently noto- 
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liousy that dronkeimess is the main cause of 
dime, disorder, and distress in England; 
and it appears that the multiplication of 
houses for tlie consumption of intozicating 
liquors, which imder die Beer Act, has 
lisen from 88,980 to 123,896, has heen 
thus in itself an evil of tlie first magnitude, 
not only hy increasing the temptations to 
excess, which are thus presented at every 
step, hut hy driving houses originally re- 
spectable, to practices, for the purpose of 
attracting custom, which are degrading to 
their own character, and most injurious 
to morality and order.' " 

Some of the laws passed on this subject 
oould hardly he expected to prove anything 
but fidlures, on account of the facilities af- 
forded for evading the enactment ; for exam- 
ple, — ^the sale of beer at three half-pence a 
quart, ( uBually called fable beer, ) witliout 
a license, seems to have been first granted 
by 12tli Charles ii. c. 24, s. 89, and to have 
formed the subject of exceptional clauses in 
the Beer Acts ; but so conJ^ised had the law 
as to the sole of beer and spirits become, 
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especially after 1 William iv. c. 64, as to 
create a doubt whether the original clause, 
or any other, providing the like exception, 
were any longer in existence. This difficiQ- 
ty was overcome by a Treasury Order, bear- 
ing date 9th November, 1830 giving the 
seUer the benefit of the doubt, and confirm- 
ing the privilege; which is thus abused, 
according to the evidence of Colonel Hogg, 
chief constable of "Wolverhampton, who 
states that *' there axe a great many places 
where beer is sold without a license, sup- 
posed to be worth three-half-pence a quart ; 
but where ale as good as can be had at any 
other place, may be had after all the other 
houses are closed." And, indeed, there is 
no reason to doubt that, wherever opportu- 
nity offers, this tahle beer is made use of as 
a cover for the unlicensed sale of other 
drinks, of an intoxicating nature. 

The licensing system itself is also a fedlure, 
and this not in one place only but univer- 
sally ; hence says a quarterly journal pub- 
lished 'in Bombay, " What then is the 
avowed object of Government in licensing 
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the grog shops ? In leply to the Bombay 
Memorial on the spread of intemperanoe, 
Govenmient stated ( Oct. 1851, ) that their 
object is not to obtain a rerenue fix>m the 
sale of intoxicating liquors and drugs, but 
to rspreas their we as mueh m possible / This 
is an explicit acknowledgement that the in- 
fluence of these things is pernicious, else 
why should €K)yemment seek ' to repress 
th&ir use? ' Grog shops and opium shops are 
then an admitted evil — an evil with which 
the license system professes to grapple. It 
does not attempt wholly to eradicate the 
evil, but it seeks to regulate, and ^as far 
as possible ' to repress it. It is maintained 
that the object in view is not gain, but the 
repression of the traffic, and such is the 
ground which the apologists of the license 
system generally assume. The effort to re- 
press grog shops and intemperance by means 
of the license system has, however, in India 
at least, signally failed. Since the intro- 
duction of English rule with its license 
system, grog shops have increased an him- 
^red fold, and intemperance, with all its 
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att^dcmt morel and pb jBicol ills, is ocmiing 
in likeVa flood among the. native poptila- 
tion.'^ Aiid again, '' The license system in 
India is tH^i powerless for good. But its 
influence for evil is mighty. It has done 
much to remove the disgrace attached to the 
use of intoxicating drinks; and by throwing 
the sanction of goyemment over the keepers 
of grog shops, it has enabled them on all 
^des to spread out temptations to intemper- 
ance in spite of the wishes of the people.''* 
But to return to England ; we find the 
same opinions pervading the English press ; 
hence the limes, in a leading article, July 
20th, 1854, writes, '' It was in this legis- 
lation that 'beer shops' arose; but the 
result has not been commensurate wil^ 
the expectations conceived. The possession 
of the public houses has enabled the brewers 
to ovenide and cripple the beer shops ; the 
adulteration of the beer is general and 
sbrious : drunkenness has not dimished, and 
the public is little better off than before. 

♦Bom^wky Temperance Hepositoiy, October, 1863, 
pp. 302, '3. 
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It caimot be daoied that the chief part of 
these evils is traceable to the pxesent systeni 
of Hcensii^*" Thus we find that the man- 
ner in which Goyeniment licenses houses 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors is un&i- 
Tourable to the true interests of the people* 
Such houses hare been multiplied through 
the ease with which licenses have been ob- 
tained ; and although there are certain 
regulations which seem to show an anxiety 
to make the houses respectable^ yet it is 
given in evidence that thousands of them 
are no better than mere dens of iniquity 
''in which are to be found the youthfbl 
pickpocket, and the veteran housebreaker^ 
the gambler, the prostitute, the proftne 
swearer, the blaspheming infidel, and, in 
short, every description of character upon 
whom rests the ban of the Almighty, and 
who is, at once, a curse and dishonour to 
his species." ♦ 

But it may be asked, what is the reason 
of this fEuilure ? We reply, that, in our 
opinion, edl legislation hitherto adopted for 

* Baker's Gune of Britain, p. 106. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE I^BGIfilATIYE FBOHIBIXIOir OF THE UQITOB 
TEAFFIG SHOWS' TO 3E COMPATIBLE WTTE 
RATIONAL UBSBTTy Aid) COlTDTJdYE TO THE 
DETELOFEMENT OF A PB0GSE8SITE dYIUZA- 

Tioir. 

Exceptions, perhaps, may be taken by some 
to the doctrine of legislatiYe prohibition of 
the liquor traffic, on tlie ground that it is 
unconstitutional, and that it interferes with 
personal liberty ; both of which would form 
very weighty objections if they had any truth 
in them ; for love of liberty and constitution 
forms so characteristic a trait in Englishmen 
generally, that anything which tended to 
subvert our constitution, or to deprive us of 
our liberties, would naturally meet with 
most unqualified and instant disapprobation. 
But wo think it can be shown tihiat the ob^ 
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jeot we seek to advaiiee urill do neither the 
one nor the other ; but that, on the contraryi 
the legialatiye prohibition of the liquor traffic 
is perfectly constitutional, and in every way 
compatible witli rational liberty. A question 
arises as to what we are to understand by 
liberty? for some persons have very strange 
notions on this 6ul)ject. Their idea is Uberty 
to do 08 we please, and when they are unable 
to carry out this idea, they protest that their 
liberties are in&inged upon, and they must 
** fight for their HghtaJ* This idea, applied 
to the subject before us, would mean, that 
publicans should have the liberty to make 
private profit out of pubUo loss, — ^the liberty 
to rear their own fortunes upon the ruin and 
wretchedness of their feUow creatures, — ^the 
liberty to scatter around, and under legal 
Uceuse, the elements of disease and death, 
and the seeds of pauperism and crime, while 
the public generally are taxed to pay the 
costs. This, in our opinion, is not liberty, 
but tyranny. But what is liberty ? Mira- 
baud says, " Liberty, to man, is the faculty 
of doing, for his own peculiar happiness. 
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every thing which does not injure or di* 
minish, the happiness of his associates." 
The question then arises, — Ought any man, 
or number of men, to have tlie liberty of 
selling, for general use, intoxicating drinks? 
We think not, because hundreds of proofe 
can be adduced that the sale of intoxicating 
liquors does injure and diminiah the happi- 
ness of others without in any way benefiting 
them whatever. A man must not injure 
his neighbour by carrying on a business 
which is hurtful to the community ; and, 
therefore, although some men were prevented 
from selling, and others &om buying intox- 
icating drinks, yet would the liberty of the 
subject not be interfered with. Liberty has 
no existence iu relation to any man or thing 
whose freedom threatens with annihilation 
the elements of the nation's well being. 
" Law is the boundary line that demarcates 
license from liberty." Liberty belongs to 
him who eigoys his freedom as a moral and 
rational being, without endangering the life 
or property of others. "To do what we 
will," says Paley, " is natural liberty, but 
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to do what we will oonsisteiitly with the 
interests of the commiinity to which we 
belong, is civil liberty/'* In fact> as Mr. 
Buckiagham well observes, — " The very 
foundation of the constitution of England, 
is based on the doctrine, — Salue populi sth 
pr&ma lex, — ' The public weal is the supreme 
law ; ' otherwise expressed in the maxim, — 
^ The greatest good of the greatest nimiber 
is the avowed object of the government, 
constitution, and laws of the realm.' And 
to achieve this * greatest good of the greatest 
number,' every member of the common- 
wealth cheerMly resigns a portion of that 
individual liberty of action, which is exer- 
cised without limit only in savi^e life, by 
placing himself imder the control of the 
law, for the purpose of enjoying its pro- 
tection. On this principle, every man, 
whether it be agreeable to him or not, is 
compelled to contribute his portion to the 
rates, taxes, and imposts, by which alone a 
revenue can be raised, or a government 
maintained. If a gunpowder magazine be 
♦ Paley's Moral Philosophy, vol. ii., p. 164. 1791. 
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found in too doee proziniiiy to human 
dwellings, it may be compnlsorily displaced, 
for the public safety. The consumption of 
their own smoke by steam boats and fjeu^tories^ 
whether the proprietors approve of it or not^ 
may be compelled by law, on the grounds 
of public safety and benefit. Putrid meat^ 
fish, or other provisions, deemed unwholo* 
some, may be lawfully seized, burnt and 
destroyed; and edl this on the principle 
that, 'public welfare being the supreme 
law, all other considerations must yield it 
precedence.' "* 

Every conmiunity is, in short, warranted 
in employing the best means of protecting 
itself against public evil. Public opinion 
and moral suasion may do much to lessen 
and restrain public evils, but when private 
pecuniary interests are largely involved in 
maintaining the sources of public misery 
and crime, and especially when men deal in 
a commodity which seduces and enedaves 
while it debases and ruins, then something 

* BunTriTighaTn'g Hiatory of Temperance BefonD-> 
»tion, p.p. 182-3. 
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more fhaa publio opinion and moral snaaioii 
is required. Nor is liberty thus interfered 
withy for as we have seen, all private in- 
terests are held snbject to the publio good. 
Thus lotteries^ betting houses^ brothelsy 
nuisanoes, and slayery, have been made 
illegal. Thus also the business of coining 
money is utterly suppressed. And the same 
law which suppresses these evOs, holds good 
too with regard to moral evils, hence the 
sale of obscene prints is prohibited, and very 
recently all betting shops have been wholly 
(suppressed. But in all these instances the 
loss of liberty is not complained o^ except 
indeed by the interested parties themselyes, 
who are not to be taken into account when 
the interest of the greatest number is con- 
cerned. Some have imagined that the pub- 
lican in the presecution of his business, 
should be as unfettered as a shoemaker or 
tailor, and that the man who has a desire 
for drink and the money to purchase it, 
should have every opportunity of getting 
drunk if he wishes to do so ; but these forget 
that the very first law of society is, that 
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indiyiduals shall not be permitted to do that 
which, although beneficial to themselyes— 
may be injurious to the community. Hence 
butchers ore not allowed to sell unsound 
meat, nor bakers unwholesome bread. In 
faxit a man is bound to pursue such a course 
of life as not necessarily to increase the 
burdens and the taxes of the community, or 
in any way to injure Bocially, economically, 
morally, or physically the public good. 

A Maine Law then is perfectly constitu- 
tional, and consistent with all our notions 
of rational liberty. A distLUguished legal 
gentleman of the State of Massachusetts, 
Lucius M. Sargent, says : — '' I have read — 
I may say studied — ^the several proyisions 
of this law, with considerable care, and I 
have not been able to raise a doubt of its. 
constitutionality." And the Supreme Court 
of the United States in reply to an appeal 
from Massachusetts, confirmed the constitu- 
tionality of this law. And, to show the 
feeling which exists in America, amongst 
the people themselyes in reference to this 
law, we may quote a resolution which was 
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unanimously passed at the National Temper, 
ance Convention held at Saratoga Springs, 
August 20th, 1851, where were assembled 
800 delegates from nineteen States and 
Provinces : — " Besolved, That the prindple 
assumed and carried out iu the Maine Law, 
that spirituous and intoxicating liquors kept 
for sale, as a beverage, should be destroyed 
by the State, as a public evil, meets the 
approbation of the Convention, as consonant 
with the destruction of the implements of 
gambling and counterfeiting, of poisonous 
food, infectious hides, and weapons of war 
in the hands of an enemy ; that if the liquor 
destroyed is private property, it is only so 
as are the implements of the counterfeiter, 
dangerous and deadly to the best interests 
of the community." 

This same process of reasoning would go 
equally to prove the constitutionality of a 
Maine Law in England as in America. Our 
constitution admits of the entire suppression, 
or annihilation, of public evils as we have 
seen from many examples already adduced. 
We suppress betting shops, prohibit gamb-* 
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ling, and authoiifle the police to break open 
gambling honsee, and seize all penons and 
implements found therein; if this may be 
done in aocoxdanoe with onr Oonstitutiozb 
then surely, we may suppress the traffic in 
intoxicating drinks which infdcts upon so- 
ciety a mudi greater amoont of evil than 
ever gambling oould inflict. 

This law, however, is not ouly perfectly 
oonsistent with liberty, but is also highly 
condudye to the developement of a progress 
aiye civilization. 

It is highly conducive to the rMgioHB 
welfare of the people. This appears if we 
look at the amount of intoxication which 
takes places on the Lord's Day for example. 
Now it is evident that drunkenness and 
crime are increased by the opening of public 
houses and beer shops daring any portion 
of the Lord's Day. From the year 1838 to 
1844 the whole number of persons taken 
into custody in the metropolis for drunken- 
ness was 105,666, of whom 26,366, being 
one fourth of the whole number, were taken 
into custody on the Lord's Day; whereas, 
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after fhe Act, which closed public hoiises in 
the metropolis till one o'Glock on that day, 
came into operation, there was a decrease of 
nearly fifty per cent in the conyictionB for 
dronkenness on the Sabbath. At lirerpool, 
in the year before a like Act passed, more 
Hian twenty-nine per cent of the whole 
number taken into custody for drunkenness 
were so taken on the Lord's Day; whereas 
in the two years that followed they were 
reduced to twenty-two per cent. And the 
law which has but just come into operation 
in this country, already shows a fori^er 
decrease in the number of drunken cases on 
the Sunday. Thus it is evident that the 
suppression of the liquor traffic would lead 
to a better observance of the Lord's Day, 
among a very large class of persons. In 
May last an Act came into force for ^^irther 
regulating public-houses in Scotland, one 
clause of which provides that publicans 
'^ Shall not open their houses for the sale of 
any liquors, or give out the same, on Sun- 
days, except for the accommodation of 
lodgers and bona fide travellers ; " one effect 
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of this has been that the Sabbaths have been 
kept with more outward decomm than has 
been obsezved for many years. The NoT" 
them Advertiser writes, that in Edinburgh 
— " So far as our experience has yet gone, 
it seems to have had the effect of considera- 
bly lessening, if not wholly suppressing, the 
druokeimess of the city. Sunday evening 
in particular, the streets presented, what to 
many must have been, a startling novelty — 
not a single individual under the influence of 
Uqmr was to he m«»." The Northern War* 
der speaks of its working equally well in 
Dundee ; and the Lord Provost of Edinburgh 
has addressed a letter to the editor of the 
Courant in which he states that since 
the Act came into operation there had been 
so great a decrease in the commitments for 
crime that he thinks it '' probable that the 
£12,000 recently demanded by the prison 
board for the enlargement of the prison will 
not now be required." A Maine Law, then, 
would be favourable to Lord's Day ob- 
servance ! 
It would also be conducive to a more 
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fi^itant and regular attendance at a place 
of religious worship. We have seen that 
vast numbers of persons frequent the public 
house on the Sunday, — ^in fact more persons 
will be found attending public houses in 
Bome districts, than there are attending 
church or chapel. In Manchester, it has 
been shown that 200,000 visits were paid 
on one Sunday to 1,437 public houses; and 
in London, a Oity Missionary stated before 
the Parliamentary Committee on Public 
Houses, that, " There are more persons in 
the public houses and beer shops of Mary- 
lebone, during the hours of Biyine Service 
on the Sunday evening, than there are in 
bU the churches and chapels in the parish. 
On the night of the Census of 1851, there 
were 17,805 persons in those places of 
worship, and from nine to eleven o'clock 
there would be 20,000 persons in the public 
houses and beer shops." iN'ow there has 
been a great outcry about want of church 
and chapel accommodation, but what is the 
fact ? According to the census it appears 
that the sittings provided by church and 
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ehapd of every denomination, would ao< 
oommodate 10,212,563 persons. It appears 
that on the census Sunday, the attendance 
morning, afternoon, and evening, was 10,- 
896,066. Allowance must however be made 
for thoeewho attended twice or thrice, which 
would reduce the number of persons actually 
present at religious worship, to 7,261,032,-* 
showing that 2,951,531 persons were absent 
fix>m public worship, who might have hem 
aeeommodated if they had gone. We aak, 
then, why are so many persons absent from 
places of worship ? Is it not evident tiiiat 
to a fbarfiil extent the public house ke^ 
them away? What disposition has a 6e« 
quenter of gin palaces and beer houses to 
attend a place of worship? Nor is the 
drunkard in a fit condition^ either mentally 
or physically, to attend the Houbc of God. 
Debased and brutalized in mind by drink, 
and beggared in Gucumstances through 
spendiog that money upon the drink, which 
should have been spent upon clothes and 
food, how can this dasa of persons be ex- 
pected to fill the vacant places in our churdies 
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and chapels ; but let these temptations to 
drinking be removed out of the way, and as 
we have seen one effect of this to be the 
outward observance of the Sabbath, so we 
think it must necessarily tend to an increased 
and more regular attendance at church or 
chapel. If men cannot spend money on 
drink they will spend that money on whole- 
some food and decent apparel, — this will 
create better fecHngs in the heart, and the 
claims of religion must of necessity force 
themselves upon the attention of such men. 
That the suppression of the liquor traffic 
would have an important influence upon the 
Christian Church, will be clearly seen from 
the following extract from the "Breviates 
of the Annual Conference of the Ministers 
and Messengers of the Midland Association 
e/MaptUt Churches,^* held at Zion ChapeL 
Newhall Street, Birmingham, June the 6th 
and 7th, 1854, in which they state the fol- 
lowing facts: — **That more than one-half 
the idiocy, madness, poverty, crime, and 
apostacy ffom Christianity, in Great Britain 
is the result of strong drink. — That one 
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jaoT^^iBign is expended by our countrymen in 
fiitjxmg drink, for every two-pence they con- 
Ijbnbnts^ for Christian missions, — That in 
.England a drunkard dies every ten minntes, 
altd. begins a dronkard's eternity, — ^That 
'W^hfle Christians stand aloof, the monster 
^inteiBEperance is entering into Christian fami- 
4ieSy churches, and pulpits, and robbing them 
.6f£hfiir brightest ornaments and the objects 
4xf tibeir most cherished hopes." 

A Maine Law, too, would be an important 
ieatttre in the eduoatton of the people. The 
important question of education is not snf- 
jEDsietLtly understood . It is thought by many 
!that if children are sent to school that is aU 
"that is required. We do not understand 
V» sabject in this way. We attach a great- 
er importance to education, and believe it 
to consist of something more than merely 
going to school. Education is not mere- 
ly acquiring the rudiments of elementary 
knowledge, it consists also in training the 
faculties, giving a right direction to the mind, 
and inculcating those truths which tend to 
elevate man socially, morally, and intel- 
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leotoaUy. Thid edneatioii nrast, in a great 
measure, be the work of home, — ^there it is 
that the child must acquire all those moral 
Iraths which constltate greatness of soul, 
and which are exalting tp humanity ; the 
school-room should only be the place were 
the truths already taught are arranged, 
strengthened, and brot^ht into ezercisey— 
the place, not where the mind is formed, 
but, where the mind is taught to express 
itself in proper language. Home is the 
place where domestio duties, social virtues, 
and moral excellence should be taught,--^ 
the school is the place where the A, B, G, 
of outward knowledge is acquired. And 
then see what this kind of education will do 
for the people, " It wiU preserve them,'* 
says the Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel, "from 
exchanging light, clean, and cheerM cot- 
tages for comfortlesB cellars; it may give 
them better clothes, better food, and better 
health, — ^while it may enable a few, by 
superior attainments, to fiU higher situations 
with credit to themselves and satis&ction to 

their employers, — it may teabh them how 

e2 
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|iif(gil|g^ and how to spend; it may secciTd 
4^.i3tfl^ employment, and saye them firom 
nkflte ; it may hinder them firom mnlriTig In- 
tel alijeet poverty, — or ahould they, by the 
Iw0f? of adverse circumstances, be brought 
mU> trouble, it may so multiply their intel* 
}|ctu|d resources, and nerve them with so 
$X9» Sk eourage, as may enable them agam 
tO']!is& above it. By increasing and elevat- 
ing.tbeir domestic affections, it may invest 
ijaidbr JK>mes with an undecaying charm ; by 
iMpimg them with a thirst for knowledge, 
ittsiay provide rational and ennobling amuse* 
mx^ for their hours of leisure ; and by both 
^se additions to their spiritual existence, 
m9gf reaoue some from spending their even- 
ings idly in mere vanity of thought, and 
oth?p» Irom resorting to the public-house for 
tbe (pleasure of talking obscenity and scandal, 
iixifii sedition, amidst the fumes of gin and 
the roar of drunken associates.'' * Such, 
:tbi»i, tbeing the value of education, what do 
W9 ,ji(l to promote it ? — ^We build British 

' ' '<^E«pOTt of Committee of Council on Edacatum' 
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schools, Bagged schools, Sunday sdlido^ 
day and other schools, — grant pabli6fiti(Ai4$>^ 
for the support of some of these, and ttSmm 
large sum by voluntary subscriptid]! f(tf 
others, and then suppose that we ha^e ^dottift 
aU we can do for educating the people.' ^ But 
let us look a little more closely at thi^,* ' It 
is a very lamentable fact that there is A twrj^ 
large number of children in London obtsdni^ 
ing their living by begging or stealib^^^ 
wandering about the streets all day ih iKQ^ 
ness and rags, and sleeping at night beb.<$ai(& 
dry arches, under doorways, in empty" «tft8, 
or whereyer else they can. It is estiB^iteid 
that there are 15,000 youths regularly mlt- 
dergoing a systematic training for tlii<0vtftg'; 
and that there are 25,000 who nightly Amp 
in the casual wards of workhouses, or in ihe 
open air. Now we want to know, ftwt, 
the cause of this ,* and next how any system 
of education calculated to improve and 
elevate, can reach them? Look at their 
homes and see whether the sort of demo- 
ralizing education which they receive there, 
is not to a very great extent the cause of 
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juvenile delinquency. Living in Bquallor 
and "WTetohedness, with drunken and brutal 
parents^ what can be expected but that the 
children should become ad^ts in debauch^y 
and ciime. indeed, gaol statistics inform 
us that this is the case; and we are 
inclined to think with the Eev. Heniy 
WOTsley tiliat " It would be a fit object of 
religious zeal to rescue the children of drunk- 
en parents from the examples to which they 
must be exposed, and all the honxurs of their 
situation. As it is the general opinion that 
a drunkard deserves the same treatment as 
a child, or a madman, it would be no xmdue 
extension of the prerogatives of Gt)vernment 
to remove out of the hands of such persons 
the ;care of their children, but tax them at 
the same time, if possible, for their sup- 
port." * At all events we know that if the 
parents were not enabled to obtain the drink 
which makes them drunken there would not 
be such miserable homes, drunkenness and 
brutality would be comparatively unknown, 
— social life would be improved, — and edu- 
* Prize Eaaay on JuTonile Depnvity, p. 183. 
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cation would be more thought of andrw^r 
for ; and in consequence juvenile cjmpo^i 
would decrease in a very considerable (Je-:^ 
gree. Let but the Maiae Law excite, 
influence upon this class of unfortui^t^fi^ 
and Bagged schools ( the only provi^on e^, 
present made for them ) would be no,l^u]g^r* 
needed. British and other day ^hoohi/ 
would be multiplied, because the pf^nt^. 
would then be able to pay for their child^con'^ 
education instead of spending their, jpfmi&j,^ 
in drink, — as is now too frequently tl^e ,aasiQ., 
with many men who are earning firom a. 
pound to thirty shillings a week and sjpend- . 
ing several shillings in drink, but cannot 
afford to pay threepence or fouipencQ a week : 
for the child's schooling. 

And with regard to Sabbath Schools. — 'It 
would appear &om the Educational Census, 
Eetums, that there are in England and 
Wales, 23,514 Sunday Schools, but that a 
Very small proportion of those children who 
might be expected to attend are to be foun4< 
in the Sunday school; because many of 
them are kept away for want of clothes^ ^. 
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But or ihose who do attend, how many are 
uueWy- lost to society as they grow np, 
ttifoTigh the inflnence of intoxicating drinks. 
It^Tias "been shown by Mr. Smithies in an 

Sxcelleiit little pamphlet entitled "Voices 
com !ft'isons and Penitentiaries," that out 
of 10,361 inmates of different prisons and 
penitentiaries, not less than 6,572 had 
received instruction in Sabbath schools : 
and in the majority of cases drink had be6ii 
fhe oirect or indirect means of bringing 
these persons into prison. Thus one of our 
best religious institutions is rendered, to a 
great extent, inefGlcient through our drinking 
Customs, l^ow we contend that if we had 
a prohibitory law with regard to these 
drinks the Sunday school would be better 
attended, and the young people therein 
educated, growing up without the tempta- 
tions to indulge in these drinks, would be- 
come a sober, intelligent, and nseftil body 
of men and women to bless the church an d 
the world. Thus we should get a better 
educated population, for instead of the £60,- 
000,000 being spent upon intoxicating 
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drinks, they would buy books, build lecture 
halls and peoples' colleges, and support 
teachers and lecturers. The schoolmaster 
would always be at home, and ignorance 
no longer darken the face of our land. 

And this being the case we should of 
course have better homes for the people. We 
should no longer hear that in Manchester 
and Liverpool there are nearly 60,000 of 
our fellow creatures with nothing better to 
which they can apply the name of home, 
than their portion in a damp, foul cellar. 
Indeed it is no uncommon circumstance, 
( as we have ourselves frequently seen in 
our intercourse with the poor,) to find three, 
four, or five families, huddled, — ^men, wo- 
men, and children, — indiscriminately toge- 
ther in one small, filthy, ill-ventilated apart- 
ment. True we have an Act, recently 
passed, for the well ordering of common 
lodging houses, but this, though highly 
valuable as far as it goes, is, according to 
the Iteport of Captain Hay, utterly inade- 
quate to meet this monster evil. Kor can 
it be otherwise than inadequate so long as 
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men spend mote money in drink than would 
be sufficient to procure ijiem decent and 
respectable abodes. Bemore the tempta- 
tions to drink out of the way, and they 
will soon understand that it will be advan- 
tageous to them to have better homes; and 
the money which was once spent in the beer 
house or gin palace, some portion of it at 
least will be employed in the purchase of 
leasehold or freehold property, which every 
man is now enabled to do, by laying by a 
few shillings weekly. 

Under these circumstances, too, we might 
expect the amusementa of the people to im- 
prove. Instead of the low and brutal 
amusements at present deUghted in by too 
many, we should have healthy, innocent 
and useM recreations. Popular exhibitions 
of arts and sciences,^— innocent concerts, — 
useful and instructive lectures, — ^the public 
park — ^the country jaunt, — ^the ciroulatiDg 
library ; these would occupy the attentiim 
of men and women once accustomed only to 
loiter their time and spend tiiieir money in 
the tap room, or at the bar of the public- 
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house, or gin palace. Thus the mass Qfjth^ 
people would become better qualified to 
enjoy their political rights, to fulfil their; 
Bodal duties, and to carry on the Yariou^ 
great progressive movements of the d^ay^ 
and England would become, what sh^ 
deserves to be, not merely the richest, and 
greatest, but the wisest and happiest lag 
among the nations of the earth. .- 
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CHAPTER YI. 

8HAXL WE HATE A MAINE LAW FOB ENGLAITI) ? 

Ip the facts and argom^its adduced in the 
previous pages have any truth or weight in 
them at all, they evidently prove that a 
prohibitory law in relaticHi to intoxicating 
drinks, is the only effectual way of sup- 
pressing this debasing traffic, and of remov- 
ing the temptations to drunkenness which 
now exist amongst us on every hand. 

But it is urged that we cannot make men 
moral by law. Neither do we attempt to 
do BO. We do not ask the aid of the law to 
make the people moral, but to stop the 
fruitful sources of immorality. The power 
of the law to restrain men from doing evil 
is great and important. Law exists for the 
terror <rf evil doers, and for the praise of 
those who do well. ''We do not seek its 
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interposition," says one, "on behalf of those, 
who, stimulated by high moral considera- 
tions, and a sense of religious duty, are, in 
the language of St. Paul, a 'law unto them- 
selves,' but for the poor, the neglected, the 
ignorant, and the weak, who, with feeble 
resohitions, scanty education, and few op- 
portunities, are exposed to temptations 
which even the educated and the usually 
well conducted, are not always able to 
resist." We cannot make men virtuous by 
law, but by law we may restrain men from 
vice, — ^and we can remove by law the temp- 
tations to vice out of the way of men who 
cannot resist the temptation as long as it is 
presented to them. And this is just what 
we seek to do. Nor are we seeking, in this 
case, more than the law has done already 
in other cases. By a reference, for instance, 
to the debates in Parliament, it will be seen 
that the arguments used against lotteries 
were just such as are now used against 
drinking houses. The Eeport of the Com- 
mittee in 1809, upon the lottery system, 
wound up by declaring it to have been 
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productive of '^ idleness, dissipation, and 
madness." In 1819, Mr. Lyttieton brought 
forward tlie following resolution ; and im- 
plored tiie house to come to a yote that 
would £:ee the country from this ''infectious 
visitation." 

'* 1.— That by the establishment of State 
Lotteries, a spirit of gambling, injurious in 
the highest degree to the morals of the 
people, is encouraged and provoked. 

2. — ^That such a spirit, manifestiy weak- 
ening the habits of industry, must dimiuiflh 
the sources of public revenue. 

3. — That the said lotteries have given 
rise to other systems of gambling, which 
have, been but partially repressed by laws, 
whose provisions are extremely arbitrary, 
and their enforcement liable to the greatest 
abuse. 

4. — ^That this house, therefore, will no 
longer authorize the establishment of State 
Lotteries, under any system of regulation." 

And State Lotteries were prohibited! 
Now we refer to this case, because there is 
not a reason which was given for the sup- 
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pression of lotteries, but what applies with 
ten-fold force to houses for the sale of strong 
drink, — '* They had to idleness, dissipation 
and madness; " — " they are injurious in the 
highest degree to the morals of the people ; ** 
— ** they weaken the habits of industry of 
the people; " — " they tempt the poor, the 
credulous and the ignorant; '' and although 
they may add to the revenue in one way, 
they diminish the ability of the people to 
pay in others : and they lead to a host of 
abuses, all of which tend to debase and 
brutaUze the mind. Besides in a few in- 
stances, the British Government has already 
put in force laws of prohibition against the 
sale of intoxicating drinks, in an Act, for 
instance, '' Eelating to the carriage of pas- 
sengers by sea," which received the royal 
assent, June the 30th, 1852, it is provided, 
that, '' If in any passenger ship, any person 
flhaD. during the voyage, directly or indi- 
rectly, sell or cause to be sold, any spirits 
or strong waters to any passenger, he shall 
be liable for every such offence to a penalty 
not exceeding £20, nor less than £5." 
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Now we ask; shall we have laws prohib- 
iting one evil, and laws protecting another 
evil stiU greater? — Shall we have laws 
against crime, and no laws to prohibit the 
making of criminals ? — Shall men be punish- 
ed for violence and brutality, and those men 
who sell the drink that causes violence and 
brutality, be protected and held respectable? 
— Shall we have laws against evil of all 
kinds, and yet allow the traffic in intoxica- 
ting drinks, which is the prolific cause of 
all evil, to be licensed and legalized ? — Shall 
we build prisons, and erect the gaUows, for 
men who have been maddened to crime by 
drink, and yet allow the man who sold the 
drink, which incited to the commission of 
crime, still, and under the sanction of the 
law, to sell more drink, and to create more 
criminals to suffer the penalties of the law? 
Away ! we say, with such anomalies. Let 
the man who sells the poison be held re- 
sponsible for the death of his victim ; — ^let 
him who sells that which creates such a vast 
amount of misery, pauperism, and crime, be 
held answerable for the results. Or, rather, 
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wliat is still better, suppress the sale of the 
article altogether, and let the violater of 
the law not only su£fer the penalties of such 
Yiolation, but also be held responsible for 
all the nnschief arising from his infraction 
of the law. 

But we may be told that the prohibition 
of this traffic would interfere with, and 
destroy, valuable existing interests; — ^the 
interests of brewers, distillers, and publicans, 
and their numerous dependants for example. 
"We readily grant that it would. But what 
political enonomist thinks of this when the 
interests of the "greatest numbw'* is con- 
cerned ? Have not " existing interests " 
been destroyed by the introduction of ma- 
chinery and steam ? Were not the * * existing 
interests" of coach proprietors, &c., de- 
stroyed by the introduction of railroads? 
In fact, every improvement, moral, social, 
or political, destroys some "existing in- 
terests." But who considers this? The 
law says gambling is wrong, — ^and the " ex- 
isting interests " of gamblers are destroyed. 
The law said the slave trade was wrong, — 
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and the '' exutLog interests " of trafflcers in 
slaves wexe destroyed^ notwithstanding that 
the trade employed 160 vessels, more than 
5,000 seamen, and the exports of wHcli 
amounted to £800,000 annually, — ^it was 
wrong, and the " existing interests " were 
annihilated : — notwithstanding the West 
India Trade, which was worth £6,000,000, 
and which employed 160,000 tons of ship- 
ping, — it was wrong, and the ** existing 
interests'' were destroyed. And shall the 
'* existing interests " of brewers, distiUers, 
and publicans, form an exception to this 
rule, when the greater iuterests of the 
country at large Sere concerned ? What 19 
to be said of the interests of the millions of 
homes made wretched, — the wives made 
unhappy, — ^the children neglected,-^— the 
men ruined? ''Into one scale,'' says one, 
'' put the gains of the publican, — his silver 
and gold ; into the other put the woes of 
intemperance, — shattered frames, racking 
anguish, ruined fortunes, desolated homes, 
starving children, broken hearts, bitter tears, 
lost souls ; and say which is the weightier 
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of the two? If it be bat a balaace of in- 
terest, one single soul ruined by the traffic, 
is infinitely more valuable than all the gains 
that ever flowed from it." 

Shall we not, then, haye a Maine Law 
in England? "The public," say some, 
" are not prepared for it." Perhaps not, — 
for if they were thoroughly prepared, tiie 
work would be done. But let it be our 
work to prepare the pubUc fox this law. 
They are, however, already prepared for 
the offitation of this law; and quite as much 
prepared for the law itself, as they were 
prepared for the total abstinence movement, 
— ^the anti-corn law league, — -the reform 
bill, or any oth^ great movement when 
first set going. And when the people are 
thoroughly prepared for this law by an 
enlightened public opinion, then the law 
will be practieahU, We are frequently told 
that the law would be evaded, and ML in 
the object sought. It was said, that the in- 
terference with the Sunday traffic would be 
a failure: the result shows, th&(t although 
in a few cases the law is evaded, in the 
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great maj ority it is respected. And it is said, 
that in the State of Maine, when the law 
passed there, that " a general preparation 
was made in the cities and towns of the State 
for active acquiescence with the demands of 
the law." AU laws, however, are evaded, 
more or less, hut that fact does not alter the 
necessity for law. We think this law 
would not be evaded more than any other 
law; and as we would have the people, 
first prepared for the law, we think that 
there would be ample power for its enforce- 
ment; — at all events the traffic would be 
illegal and disreputable, and that would 
be a great point gained. 

Let us then endeavour to form public 
opinion on this subject ; and " rising above 
class, sectarian, or party considerations, let 
all good citizens combine to procure an 
enactment prohibiting the sale of intoxicat- 
ing beverages, as affording most efficient aid 
in removing the appalling evil of intemper- 
ance." A law of this kind would go fer 
towards realizing the greatest earthly bless- 
ings for that portion of our population 
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which stand most in need of them. Some- 
thing has been done in England towards 
preparing the pnblic mind for this law. Mr. 
Silk Buckingham ( than whom a greater 
patriot, and more genuine pliilantliropist 
never lived,) in his Eeport of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee appointed to inquire 
into the causes and remedies for intemper- 
ance, in 1834, under the head of ** Ultimate 
or Prospective Eemedies " ventured to re- 
oommend the following : — 

" 1. — ^The absolute prohibition of the 
importation, from any foreign country, or 
from our own colonies, of distilled spirits in 
any shape. 

2. — ^The equally absolute prohibition of 
all distillation of ardent spirits firom grain, 
the most important part of the food of man, 
in our own country. 

3. — ^The restriction of distillation ^m 
other materials, to the purposes of the arts, 
manufactures, and medicine, and the confin- 
ing the wholesale and retail dealing in such 
articles to chemistif, druggists, and dispen- 
saries alone." 
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But it ^TBS not till the! monlii of June, 
1853, that any decided palHiG steps were 
taken in England for the agitation of this 
question. On the first of that month a 
society was formed at Manchester, called, 
the *' United Kingdom AUiance, to procure 
the total and immediate legislatiye suppres- 
sion of the traffic in all intoxicating liquors, 
as beverages." An immense number of 
circulars, &c., embodying their prindples, 
were immediately issued, and sent to states- 
men, ministers, churchwardens and other 
influential persons. An Address was dbso 
sent out to the people of Great Britain and 
Ireland setting forth the objects of this 
association. Letters of adhesion instantly 
came pouring in from all quarters, and 
there was soon a general councdl of 200, 
since augmented to above 400 names of 
leading persons among different denomina- 
tions of christians and philanl^iropists, and 
including such names as the Earl of Harring- 
ton, Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart., Sir William 
A'Becket, Chief Justice of Victoria; Sir W. 
LawBon, Bart., Lawrence Heyworth, M, P., 
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Rev. Dr. Bums, Rev. Kewman Hall, Rev. 
W. W. Robinson, M.A., Dr. F. R. Lees, 
Pather Mathew, and many other clergymen, 
dissenting ministers, justices of the peace, 
aldermen, &c., &c. 

The first aggregate meeting of this Gen- 
eral Conncil, for the public inauguration of 
this Alliance, was held in Manchester, on 
Wednesday, October 26th, 1853. About 
100 members of the council, from various 
parts of Englaad, Scotlaud, Ireland, and 
"Wales, assembled. Upwards of 200 mem- 
bers of the Alliance and friends, were also 
present, as visitors. A preliminary sermon 
was preached by Dr. Jabez Bums, of 
London, in Lever Street Chapel, Manches- 
ter, on the preceding evening. The dis- 
course, which was able and impressive, was 
founded on the appropriate words; ** Zest 
they drink and forget the Zaw^ This ser- 
mon was afterwards printed. The members 
of council met for break^sust at the Athen- 
seum, on Wednesday morning, at half past 
eight o'clock. Samuel Bowly, Esq. was 
bailed to the Chair, to initiate the proceed- 
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ings. A list of subsciiptioiiA was opened 
and dining the day £900 were subscribed. 

A public meeting was held on the evening 
of the same day, in the Com Exchange. 
It was calculated that nearly 3000 persons 
were crowded into the hall, and ante-room, 
and many hundreds were unable to obtain 
admittance. Sir Walter C. Trevelyan pre- 
sided, and the meeting was addressed by 
the Chairman, and following gentlemen: 
Dr. P. E. Lees, of Leeds; J, S. Buckingham, 
Esq., of London ; Bev. Lawrence Panting, 
M.A., Vicar of Chebsey ; Kev. B. Parsons, 
of Ebley ; William Willis, Esq., of Luton ; 
Eey. H. Gale, B.C.L., of Ilminster ; £ev. 
Fei^s Ferguson, B.A., of Glasgow ; Eev. 
Dr. Bums, of London ; Samuel Bowly, Esq. 
of Gloucester : Rev. D. M'Crae, M.A., of 
Glasgow; Eev. Dr. McKerrow, of Manches- 
ter; Joseph Eaton, Esq., of Bristol. The 
following resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously, and with acclamation : — 

1. — That the prime end of social legisla- 
tion, is to secure the utmost protection to 
the citizen, — against all destructive acts 
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and demoralizing agencies in the common- 
wealth. 

2. — That the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors, as beverages, is always and in- 
evitably productive of immense injury to 
the social and material interests of the 
nation. 

3. — That this Meeting regards the liquor 
vending establishments of the country as a 
source of temptation and a nursery of crime, 
incompatible with the advance of society in 
the path of true civilization, and earnestly 
calls on all patriotic citizens and enlightened 
statesmen, to aid in the work of the total 
and immediate suppression of the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors. 

4. — That this Meeting cordially approves 
of the object and constitution of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, for procuring the legis- 
lative prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating 
beverages, and accords to that movement its 
hearty sanction and support. 

At this Meeting, also, the following De- 
claration was unanimously and cordially 
agreed to by the Council, as indicating the 
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basis of the Alliance, to which future adhe- 
sions were to be given : — 

1 . — That it is neither right nor politic for 
the State to afford legal protection and 
sanction to any traffic, or system that tends 
to increase crime, to waste the national 
resources, to corrupt the social habits, and 
to destroy the health and lives of the people. 

2. — That the traffic in intoxicating liquors, 
as common beverages, is inimical to the true 
interests of individuals, and destructive of 
the order and welfare of society, and ought, 
therefore, to be prohibited. 

3. — ^That the history and results of all 
past legislation in regard to the liquor traffic, 
abundantly prove, that it is impossible, 
satisfactorily, to limit or regulate a system 
so essentially mischievous in its tendencies. 

4. — ^That no considerations of private gain 
or public revenue can justify the upholding 
of a system so utterly wrong in principle, 
suicidal in policy, and disastrous in results, 
as the traffic in intoxicating liquors, 

5. — That the legislative prohibition of the 
liquor traffic is perfectly compatible with 
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rational liberty, oad with all the daiins of 
justice and legitimate commeroe. 

6. — ^Thatthe legislative ERippression of the 
liquor traffic would be highly conducive to 
the developement of a progressive civiliza- 
tion. 

7. — ^That, lismg above dass, sectarian, or 
party considerations, all good citizens should 
combine to procure an enactment prohibiting 
the sale of intoxicating beverages, as afford- 
ing most efficient aid in removing the appal- 
ling evil of intemperance. 

Signed on behalf of the Council, 

Waltee C. Tebveltan, President. 

Since then the AUiance has made consi- 
derable progress, — meetings have been held, 
and auxiliaries formed, in nearly fifty towns 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland. Dr, 
Lees, Dr. Perry and others, have been en- 
gaged as Lecturers, — ^a weekly paper has 
been established, — and a fund of £10,000 
is being raised to carry on the second year's 
operations. The second aggregate meeting 
of the General Council was held in Manches- 
ter, October 25th, 1 854, under the presidency 

h2 
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of Sir W. C. Trevelyaa. In the eTening 
of the same day there was a public meetmg 
in the Tree Trade Hall, at which upwards 
of 7,000 persons were present The Bight 
Hon. the Earl of Harrington was in the 
Chair, and the Eeport, which was a document 
of great interest, was adopted with perfect 
unanimity and repeated cheers. It stated 
that four hundred and thirty members were 
enrolled on the General Council ; amongst 
them a hundred and thirty are ministers 
of religion. About two hundred thou- 
sand tracts and other publications have 
been put into circulation; and about two 
hundred and forty thousand of the Alliance 
newspaper, or nigh fourteen thousand 
a-week. During the day, upwards of 
£1,400 were subscribed towards the £10,000 
fiind before alluded to. And it is their 
intention as soon as practicable to bring 
this question to the Hustings. Thus it will 
be seen that something has been done to 
prepare the public mind, and to direct pub- 
lic opinion on this subject. And now shall 
we move for the Maine Law or not ? We 
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lidnk that the success of the Maine Law in 
America calls upon us to agitate in fistyour 
of a similar legislative measure at home. 
The men of progress in America felt as 
many are now feeling in this country, that 
the traffic in intoxicating drinks was a 
mighty obstruction in the way of success ; 
and that unless it could be suppressed, their 
labour, to a very great extent, would be in 
vain. They felt that they must seek the 
entire suppression of the traffic, if America 
was to be delivered team the awful devasta- 
tion of intemperance. Hence the agitation 
of the Maine Law. Now we are also seek- 
ing the accomplishment of a great object — 
the destruction of a great evil. And, if we 
are sincere in our pursuit, we shall be will- 
ing to adopt any lawful measures which 
shall promise most speedily to accomplish 
the desired result. 

If this law is right, then why not have 
it in England? — ^If safe, expedient, and 
practicable, why not have it ? — ^If conducive 
to health, morals, and happiness, why not 
have it ? — ^If likely to be beneficial to the 
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oommimity at large by reducing taxation, 
panperiffln and crime, why not have it ? — 
If drnnkennesB is such an evil, and it is 
desirous to suppress this evil, and this law 
is calculated to effect this, why not try it ? 
'' What evil," says one, '^ is greater than 
the traffic in intoxicating drinks? What 
brings with it such a train of waiUng, 
lamentation and woe ? War, fJEonine, and 
pestiLence are trifles compared to it. Let a 
son be brought woxmded or slain from the 
field of battle, and it can be endured. Let 
him pine away with hunger, and die like 
the sons of Erin, and it can be endured. 
But let him come from the shop of the 
vender a drivelling drunkard, and curse his 
i&ther and his mother and fall into a 
drunkard's grave, and it cannot be endured. 
Yea, it is no exaggeration to say, in the 
language of Wirt, that ' This single cause 
has produced more vice, crime, poverty md 
wretchedness in every form, domestic and so- 
cial, than all the other iUs that scourge us, 
combined.* And as if it were not sufficient 
to destroy the body, amid indescribable 
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boiTorSy it kills, too, the soul. Over every 
grog-shop, says Chief Justice Daggett, 
should he written in great capitals, ' The 
W1.T TO Hell, goino down to the Cham- 
BSBS OF Death.' " * If all this, and more 
than this, is true then let us go for the 
Maine Law in England. 

Now we appeal to all philanthropists, and 
we ask them, whether it is not true that all 
their efforts to ameliorate the condition of 
their fellow men are impeded, or neutralized 
through drink? No matter whether their 
benevolent efforts are directed towards rag- 
ged schools, gaols, poor houses, or peniten- 
tiaries; — ^whether the objects of their re- 
gards are juvenile or adult Criminals, 
paupers, or abandoned females ; in every 
case drink is the cause of the evil they seek 
to remedy ; and the barrier which prevents 
the attainment of their benevolent objects. 
This remark is borne out by the testimony 
of governors of gaols, chaplains, judges, 
overseers, poHce officers, &c. Now we ask 

* Report of American Temperance Union, 1847^ 
p. 19. 
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philanthropists, then, whether, if this be 
so, it is not a duty conscientiously derolving 
upon them to seek the legislative suppres- 
sion of the liquor traffic. We say that this 
law would lay a foundation upon which 
might he raised a vast superstructure of 
social and moral improvement which would 
make the hearts of millions to leap for joy, 
and which would bless the community at 
large with peace, prosperity, and happiness. 
To professing christians, and especially 
to christian ministers, we say that this 
movement particularly demands your most 
serious and earnest attention and support; 
and we believe that you cannot be faithfdl 
to the charge committed to you unless you 
make this matter the subject of, at least, 
your deep study, and devout supplication. 
"We firmly believe that all that is needed to 
ensure the passing of a prohibitory law at no ' 
distant day, and its triumphant enforce- 
ment, is, for the ministry and members of 
christian churches to take the lead and rouse 
the nation to action on this point. We ask 
you, then, as you value the interests of true 
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religion, — ^and as you hope for the approval 
of him whom you call " Master and Lord,'' 
to take high self Bocrijmng ground on this 
point. Can you see 60,000 drunkards 
perishing annually, and not stretch out 
your hands effectually to save them ? — Can 
you hear the cries of the widow and the fa- 
therless lamenting over the ravages drink has 
made in their homes, and not interpose to pro- 
tect them ? — Can you see sundayschool teach- 
ers and children lost to the church through 
drink, and not help to remove the temp- 
tations out of the way ? — Can you hear the 
blasphemous oaths of the drunkard, — see the 
profanation of the Sabbath,-^and know that 
public houses are fiUed while many churches 
and chapels are comparatively empty ? — ^Can 
you hear, see, and know all this, and not 
seek the adoption of this law which would 
be a remedy for all these evils ? We plead 
with you to help us. Nor do we think we 
shall plead in vain, because we know that 
Christian ministers have an injunction laid 
upon them, not only to " preach the gos- 
pel," but also in every way to seek the 

h3 
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good of others, and to advance the cause of 
truth. 

ITow strong drink in every way impedes 
the progress of the gospel. It takes our 
best scholars, frequently, from the Sunday 
school, — ^it robs the church, too often, of 
its most hopefrd members, — ^its ministers 
are not shielded frt>m its curse, — ^it stands 
in the way of the conversion of sinners, — 
and it seriously obstructs the eiSbrts of our 
bible and missionary societieB, for while 
twehe of our largest and most influential 
religious societies, are unable to raise one 
milliona year to prosecute their praiseworthy 
objects, upwards of sixty millions are an- 
nually squandered on this hurtfril, crime- 
producing drink. This being the case we 
would, with aU fidelity, ask you, — Is it 
wise or Christian to give your support to 
customs which so powerfully counteract 
your labours, and whioh absorb to so great 
an extent the means you need for evangeli- 
Bing and blessing the world } " But," says 
the Kev. Charles Beecher, of the United 
States, " It is not I who plead with you to 
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day. Ah! it is the shadowy forms of 
thousands of wives, and widows, and or- 
phans, who rise about us in this house of 
prayer. With deep sunk eyes, and pallid 
cheek, and wasted form they come ; they 
stretch out their thin and famine stricken 
hands. From haunts of vice and woe, from 
dens of infamy they gather, — as well as 
firom homes once peaceful, now desolate, — 
from hovels of squalid misery and despair. 
Yea, they rise even from the gates of the 
grave, to which they are wasting away, and 
plead with you, saying, — * Defend us ! Oh, 
defend us ! Cast over us the shield of a 
law so right, so beneficial, so mighty ! 
Leave us not to the tender mercies of that 
horrible traffic that would wring out the 
last drop of our hearts' blood and coin it 
into gold ! ' And from on high — ^from that 
God, who * standeth in the congregation of 
the mighty,* — comes back the response, — 
'Defend the poor and fatherless; deliver 
the afflicted and the needy ; rid them out of 
the hand of the .wicked.' " 

Every patriot, too, has an interest in this 
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moyement, and should help it forward. 
Every man who loves his country will seek 
to rescue it from all those evils which lead 
to crime, pauperism, and misery in various 
forms. Every man who wishes to reduce 
taxation, to cheapen food, and to promote 
commercial enterprise, should move for this 
law. Its bearing upon commerce, taxation, 
&c., we have already shown, and taking the 
arguments and facts we have adduced to be 
founded in truth, we say that consistency 
demands that every class of politicians, 
and every patriotic member of society, 
should lend assistance in promoting the 
object we advocate. And let it be remem- 
bered, that every individual must exert 
a certain amount of influence upon the 
community of which he is a member, either 
for good or for evil ; and that for the in- 
fluence of his example he is just as respon- 
sible as for the use of any other talent he 
may possess. This being the case it is his 
duty to exert his individual influence and 
example for the good of the community, 
even though he should be put to some self 
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sacrifice, or personal inconvenience, or loss. 
But here, we conceive, that the good which 
would accrue to the community at large, 
would so far outweigt every other conside- 
ration, that private loss, or individual 
sacrifice, ought not to be mentioned. The 
responsibility resting upon us to seek the 
good of our fellow men is so great, that it 
is our bounden duty, in the face of every 
obstacle, to try what we can do. Let every 
man do his duty ; — ^let men recollect that 
by standing aloof, and withholding their 
support fi:om us, they are doing what they 
can to prevent our success. Let every man 
press on through every difficulty, and in 
spite of every fear, and our cause will be 
won. " But suppose we do fail," says the 
Bev. Albert Barnes, "the evil cannot easily 
be worse, and we shall have made one more 
effort to remove that great curse that has 
settled down on the world. But there is a 
God in Heaven ; and men, ia a righteous 
cause, when they put their trust in Him, 
do not ultimately fadV^ An earnest, united, 
and persevering effort to enlighten pubho 
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opinion, will lead to saooeesful results ; and 
a Maine Law for England, tiiat '' consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished," will, most 
assuredly, ultimately crown the labours of 
its Mends and admirers. Magistrates! 
Statesmen ! Christians ! Philanthropists ! 
Englishmen ! say, shall it be so ? We 
believe that it will ; and our firm assurance 
of ultimate success, only leads us to feel more 
anxious that it may come quickly ! 
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The Maine Law ; passed in the Hottse Bt 

A VOTE OP 86 TO 40, AJSCD tN THE SeNAT^ 
BY 18 TO 10 ApPHOTEa) BY THE GOVEE- 

koe, June Snd, 1851 : Entitlei) — An Act 

FOE THE STJPPEESSION OF BbINEING HoTJSES 

AND Tippling Shops. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and Souse of Re^ 
presentattvea in Legislatwre assembled as 
follows : — 

Section 1. — No person shall be allowed 
at any time, to manufacture or sell, by him- 
self, his clerk, servant or agent, directly or 
indirectly, any spirituous liquors or intoxi* 
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catiiig liquors, or any mixed liquors, a part 
of which is spiritaons or intoxicatiiig, except 
as hereinafter proTided« 

Sbc. 2. — ^The select men of any town, 
and mayor and aldermen of any city, on the 
first Monday of May annually, or as soon 
thereafter as may be convenient, may ap- 
point some suitable person, as the agent of 
said town or city, to sell at some central and 
convenient place within said town or city, 
spirits, wines, or other intoxicating liquors, 
to be used for medicinal and mechanical 
purposes and no other; and said agent shall 
receive such compensation for his services 
as the board appointing him shall prescribe ; 
and shall in the sale of such liquors, conform 
to such rules and regulations, as the select- 
men or mayor and aldermen as aforesaid, 
shall prescribe for that purpose. And such 
agent, appointed as aforesaid, shall hold his 
situation for one year, unless sooner removed 
by the board from which he received his ap- 
pointment, as he may be at any time, at 
the pleasure of said board. 

8bc. 3.— Such agent shaU receive a cer- 
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tificate from the mayor and aldermen or 
selectmen by whom he has been appointed, 
authorizing him as the agent of such town 
or city, to seU intoxicating liquors for me- 
dicinal and mechanical purposes only ; but 
such certificate shall not be delivered to the 
person so appointed, imtil he shall have 
executed and delivered to said board, a bond 
with two good and sufficient sureties, in the 
sum of six himdred dollars, in substance as 
follows. 

Know aU men that we, ^as principal, 

and and as sureties, are holden 

and stand firmly bound to the inhabitants of 

the town of , (or city, as the case may 

be,) in the sum of six hundred doUars, to 
be paid to them, to which payment we bind 
ourselves, our heirs, executors and adminis- 
trators, firmly by these presents. Sealed 
with our seals, and dated thi o d ay of 
, A. D.— 

The condition of this obligation is such, 

that whereas the above bounden ^has 

been duly appointed an agent for the town 
(or city) of to sell within, and for and 
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where the offence was committed. And the 
forfeiture so recovered shall go to the town 
where the convicted party resides, for the 
use of the poor ; and the prosecutor or com- 
plainant may be admitted as a witness in the 
trial. And if any one of the selectmen or 
board of mayor and aldermen shall approve 
of the commencement of any such suit, by 
endorsing his name upon the writ, the de- 
fendant shall in no event recover any costs ; 
and in all actions of debt arising imder this 
section, the fines and forfeitures suffered by 
the defendant, shaU be the same as if the 
actions had been by complaint. And it shall 
be the duty of the mayor and aldermen of 
any city, and selectmen of any town, to 
commence an action in behalf of said town 
or city, against any person guilty of a viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of this act, on 
being informed of the same, and being for- 
nished with proof of the fact. 

Sec. 6. — ^If any person shall claim an ap- 
peal from a judgment rendered against hinri 
by any judge or justice, on the trial of such 
action or complaint, he shall, before the 
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appeal shall be allowed^ recognize in the sum 
of one hundred doUars, with two good and 
sufficient sureties, in every case so appealed, 
to prosecute his appeal and pay all costs, 
fines and penalties that may be awarded 
against him, upon a final disposition of such 
suit or complaint. And before his appeal 
shall be allowed, he shall also, in every case, 
give a bond with two good and sufficient 
sureties, running to the town or city where 
the offence was committed, in the sum of 
two hundred dollars, that he will not, dur- 
ing the pendency of such appeal, violate any 
of the provisions of the act. And no recog- 
nizance or bond shall be taken in cases, 
arising under this act, except by the justice 
or judge before whom the trial was had ; and 
the defendant shall be held to advance the 
jury fees in every case of appeal in an action 
of debt ; and in the event of a final conviction 
before a jury the defendant shall pay and 
suffer double the amount of fines, penalties 
and imprisonment awarded against him by 
the justice or judge from whose judgment 
the appeal was made. The forfeiture of all 
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bonds and recognizances given in pursuance 
of this act, shall go to the town or city 
where the offence was committed, for the 
use of the poor; and if the recognizances 
and bonds mentioned in iMs section shall not 
be given, within twenty-four hours after the 
judgment, tiie appeal shall not be allowed, 
the dcRpendant in the mean time to stand 
committed. 

Sec. 7.— The mayor and aldermen of any 
city, and tiie selectmen of any town, when- 
ever complaint shall be made to them that a 
breach of the conditions of the bond given 
by any person appointed under this act, has 
been committed, shall notify the person 
complained of, and if upon a hearing of the 
parties it shall appear that any breach has 
been committed, ihej shall revoke and make 
void his appointment. And whenever a 
breach of any bond given to the inhabitants 
of any city or town in pursuance of any of 
the provisions of this act, shall be made 
known to the mayor and aldermen, or select- 
men, or shall in any manner come to their 
knowledge, they or some one of them shall, 
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at the expense and for the use of said city or 
town, cause the bond to be put in suit in any 
court proper to try the same. 

Sec. 8. — "Eo person shall be allowed to be 
a manufacturer of any spirituous or intoxi- 
cating liquor, or a common seller thereof, 
without being duly appointed as aforesaid, 
on pain of forfeiting on the first conviction, 
the sum of one himdred dollars and costs of 
prosecution, and in de&iult of the payment 
thereof, the person so convicted shall be 
imprisoned sixty days in ihe common jail ; 
and on the second conviction, the person so 
convicted shall pay the sum of two himdred 
dollars and the costs of prosecution, and in 
default of payments shall be imprisoned four 
montiis in the common jail; and on tiie 
third and every subsequent conviction, shall 
pay the sum of two hundred dollars, and 
shall be imprisoned four months in the com- 
mon jail of the coimty, where the offence 
was committed ; said penalties to be recover- 
ed before any court of competent jurisdiction, 
by indictment, or by action of debt in the 
name of the city or town where the offenc^ 
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shall be committed. And wlienever a de- 
fault shall be had of any recognizance, aris- 
ing imder this act, scire facias shall be issued, 
returnable at the next term, and the same 
shall not be continued, unless for good cause 
satisfSactory to the court. 

Sec. 9. — 'No person en^ged in the un- 
lawful traffic in intoxicating liquors shall 
be competent to sit upon any jury in any 
case arising under this act ; and when in- 
formation shall be communicated to the 
court, that any member of any panel is 
engaged in such traffic, or that he is believed 
to be so engaged, the court shall inquire of 
the juryman of whom such belief is enter- 
tained: and no answer which he shall make 
shall be used against him in any case arising 
under this act; but if he shall answer falsely, 
he shall be incapable of serving on any jury 
in this State; but he may decline to answer, 
in which case he shall be discharged by 
the court from all further attendance as a 
juryman. 

Sec. 10. — ^AU cases arising under this 
act, whether by action, iniictment, or com- 
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plaint, which shall come before the superior 
court, either by appeal or original [entry, 
shall take precedence in said court of all 
other business, except those criminal cases 
in which the parties are actually under 
arrest, awaiting a trial ; and the court and 
prosecuting oficer shall not have authority 
to enter a nolle prosequi, or to grant a con^ 
tinuance in any case arising under this act, 
either before or after the verdict, except 
where the purposes of justice shall require 

it. 

Sec. 11. — If three persons, voters in the 
|»wn or city where the complaint shall be 
made, shall before any justice of the peace 
or judge of any municipal or police court, 
make complaint under oath or affirmation, 
that they have reason to believe and do 
believe that spirituous or intoxicating liquors 
are kept or deposited, and intended for sale 
by any person not authorized to seU the 
same in said city or town under the provi- 
sions of this act, in any store, shop^i^arehouse 
or other building, or place ia siaid city or 
^wn, said judge shall issue his warrant of 
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searcli to any sheriff, city marslial, or deputy, 
or to any constable, who shall proceed to 
search the premises described in said war- 
rant, and if any spirituous or intoxicating 
liquors are found therein, he shall seize the 
same, and convey them to some proper place 
of security, where he shall keep them until 
final action is held thereon. But no dwelling 
house in which or in part of which a shop 
is not kept, shall be searched, unless at 
least one of said complainants shall testify 
to some act of sale of intoxicating liquors 
therein, by the occupant thereof, or by his 
consent or permission within at least one 
month of the time of making said complaint. 
And the owner or keeper of said liquors, 
seized as aforesaid, if he shall be known to 
the officer seizing the same, shall be sum- 
moned forthwith before the justice or judge 
by whose warrant the liquors were seized, 
and if he fails to appear, or unless he can 
show by positive proof, that they are of 
foreign production, that they have been 
imported under the laws of the United 
States, and in accordance therewith — ^that 
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they are contained in the original packages 
in which they were imported, and in quanti- 
ties not less than the laws of the United 
States prescrihe, they shall he declared 
forfeited, and shall he destroyed hy authority 
of the written order to that effect of said 
justice or judge and in his presence, or in 
the presence of some person appointed hy 
him to witness the destruction thereof, and 
who shall join with the oficer hy whom 
they shall have heen destroyed, in attesting 
that fact upon the hack of the order hy 
authority of which it was done ; and the 
owner or keeper shall pay a fine of twenty 
dollars and costs, or stand committed for 
thirty days, in default of payment, if in the 
opinion of the court said liquors shall have 
heen kept or deposited for the purpose of 
sale. And if the owner or possessors of any 
liquors seized in pursuance of this section, 
shall set up the claims that they hare heen 
regularly imported under the laws of the 
United States, and that they are contained 
in the original packages, the custom house 

certificates of importation and proofs of 

i2 
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marks on the caakB or packi^es oorved^ 
ponding thereto, shall not be received as 
iBvidence that the liquors contained in said 
packages are those actually imported there" 
in. 

Sec. 12. — If the owner, keeper, or pos- 
^ssor of liquor seized under the provisions 
fif this act, shall be unknown to the officers 
.jsdzing the same, they shall not be con- 
demned and destroyed until they shall have 
jbeen advertised, with the number and de- 
ascription of the packages as near as maybe, 
for two weeks, by posting up a written 
description of the same in some public place, 
-that if such liquors are actually fiie property 
p£ any city or town ii| the St^te, and were 
ao at l^e time of tiiie seizipre, purchased for 
aale by the agent of said city or town, lot 
medicinal and mechanical pitrposes only, in 
pursuance of the provisions of this act, Haej 
may not be destroyed ; but upon satis£eietory 
proof of such ownership, within said two 
wedks, before the justice <^ judge by whose 
authority said liquors were seized, said 
justioe or judge shall deliver to the ag^t 
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of laid oity or town an order to the officer' 
haying said liquors in custody, whereupon 
said officer shall deliver them to said agent, 
taking the receipt therefore upon the back 
of said order, which shall be returned to* 
said justice or judge. 

Sbo. 13. — ^If any person claiming any 
liquors, seized as aforesaid, shall appeal 
from the judgment of any justice or judge' 
by whose authority the seizure was made, 
to the district court, before his appeal shall 
be allowed, he shall give a bond in the sum 
of two hundred dollars, with two good and 
suffid^it sureties, to prosecute his appeal, 
and to pay all jObotes and costs which may 
be awarded against him ; and in the case of 
any such appeal, where the quantity of 
liquors so seized shall exceed five gallons,* 
if the final decision shall be against the 
appellant, that such liquors were intended 
by him for sale, he shall be adjudged by 
the court a common seller of intoxicating 
liquors, and shall be subject to the penaltiev 
proTided for in sectkm eight, of this act; 
and said liquors shall be destroyed av 
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proyided for in section dleven. But nothing 
contained in tiiis act shall be construed to 
prevent any chemisty artist, or manufacturer, 
in whose art or trade they may be necessary, 
from keeping at his place of business such 
reasonable and proper quantity of distilled 
liquors as he may have occasion to use in 
his art or trade, but not for sale. 

Sec. 14. — ^It shall be the duty of any 
mayor, alderman, or selectman, assessor, 
city marshal, or deputy, or constable, if he 
shall have information that any intoxicating 
liquors are kept or sold in any tent, shanty, 
hut, or place of any kind, for selling re- 
freshments in any pubHc place on or near 
the ground of any cattle show, agricultural 
exhibition, military muster, or public occa- 
sion of any kind, to search such suspected 
place, and if such officer shall find upon the 
premises any intoxicating drinks, he shall 
seize them, and arrest the keeper or keepers 
of such place, and take them forthwith, or 
as soon as may be, before some justice or 
judge of a municipal or police court, with 
the liquors so found and seized, and upon 
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proof that said liquors are intoxicating, that 
they were foundin possession of the accused, 
in a tent, shanty, or other place as aforesaid, 
he or they shall be sentenced to imprison- 
ment in the county jail for thirty days, and 
the liquors so seized shall be destroyed by 
order of said justice or judge. 

Sec. 15. — ^If any person arrested under 
the preceding section, and sentenced as 
aforesaid, shall claim an appeal, before his 
appeal shall be allowed, he shall give a 
bond in the sum of one hundred dollars, 
with two good and suf^cient sureties, jthat 
he win prosecute his appeal, and pay all 
fines, costs, and penalties, which may be 
awarded against him. And if on such ap- 
peal the verdict of the jury shall be against 
him, he shall, in addition to the penalty 
awarded by the lower court, pay a fine of 
twenty dollars. In all cases of appeal 
under this act from the judgment of a jus- 
tice or judge of any municipal or police 
court, to the district court, except where 
the proceedings is by action of debt, they 
shall be conducted in scdd district court by 
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the prosecuting officer of the govemmeiit-^ 
and said officer shall be entitled to receiye 
all costs taxible to the State in all criminal 
proceedings under this act, in addition to 
the salary allowed to snch officer b j law — 
but no costs in sudi cases shall be remitted 
or redaoed by the prosecuting officer of the 
court, in any suit, complaint, indictment, 
or other proceedings against any person for 
a yiolation of any of the provisions of this 
act, other than for the first ofifebce, it aball 
not be requisite to set forth partiottk^ly the 
record of a former conyiction, but it shall 
be sufficient to allege briefly that sucli 
person has been couTicted of a violation of 
the fourth section of this act, or as a com- 
mon seller, as the case may be ; and such 
allegation in any civil or criming process 
in any stage of the proceedings, before final 
judgment, may be amended without terms 
and as a matter of right. 

Sxc. 16. — ^All payments of compansationB 
for liquors sold in violation of law, whether 
in money, labour or other property, either 
real or personal, shall be held and consideFed 



te tave been received in violation of law, 
and without consideration, and against law, 
equity and good conscience, and all sales, 
tran^fers^ and conveyances, mortgages, lines, 
attachments, pledges, and secnrities of every 
kind, which either in whole or in part, shall 
have been for or on acconnt of spiritaons or 
intoxicating Hquors, shall be utterly null 
and void against all persons and in all cases, 
s^d no right of any kind shall be acquired 
thereby ; and in any action either at law or 
equity, touching such real or personal estate, 
the purcfhdser of such liquors may be a wit- 
ness for either padrty. And no action of any 
land shall be maintained in any court in this 
State, either in whole or in part fbr intoxi- 
cating or spirituous liquors sold in any other 
State or country whatever, nor shall any 
action of ainy kind be had or maintained in 
any court in this State, for the recovery or 
possesionof intoxicating or spirituousliquors, 
or the value thereof. 

Sec. 17. — ^All the provisions of this act 
Isolating to towns shall be applicable to cities 

tnd plantations ; and those relating to select-. 

I 9 
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men shall also be applied to the mayor aad 
aldermen of cities and assessors of planta- 
tions. 

Sec. 18. — The act entitled "an act to 
restrict the sale of intoxicating drinks," ap- 
proved August sixth, one thousand, eight 
hundred and forty-six, is hereby repealed, 
except the thirteen sections from section ten 
to section twenty-two, inclusive, saving and 
reserving all actions or other proceedings, 
which are akeady commenced by authority 
of the same, and all other acts and parts of 
acts inconsistent with this act are hereby 
repealed. This act to take effect from and 
after its approval by the governor. — Aj^prov- 
edJune2, 1851. 
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CANADIAN MAINE LAW. 



ThB following EXTSA.CTS FOBH THE UTTBO- 
DVCTOBY CLAUSES IN THIS liAW, WHICH, 
AS WE HAVE ALREADY STATED, HAS PASS- 
ED A SeGOITD BEADING BY A MAJOBITY OS* 
90 TO 5. 

An Act to prevent the traffic in Alooholie and 
Intoxicating Liquore, 

Whebeas the common traffic in intoxicating 
Liquors and their use as a beverage is a 
fruitful cause of crime, poverty, disease and 



1^8 



; aad idkereasit 13 thefint 
duty of GovenuDent to ptoteet tiie people 
agaiiiat thoe evils : ^ ^ *^"««fore enacted, 
&c., that fiOTtt and ^^^^ *^ *™* ^MEiited for 
the commenceiiien* «f **"« -Act, it shall not 

be lawfnlforaiiy p««« ®^P««H»8 to manu- 
&ctiiie, barter or sell, directly or indiiectl j, 
to any other peiBon any alcoholic or intoii- 
cating liquor or any mixed Hquor, a part of 
which is alcoholic or intoxic^ang (and eyery 
tuch mixed liquor shall be in<daded in the 
expression "alcoholic or intoxicatiiig liquor" 
when used in this act,) excq[>t f<Hr medicinal^ 
chemical or medhaiiifial paipoaet «« heran- 
after provided. 

Any person not bfling a Uconqed soanufEU}- 
torer or aa agent duly appointed under the 
provisions of this act> whoshall, iQrlunwclf, 
his clerk, servant or agent, manufecture, 
expose or keep for wle or barter, « shall 
sell, dispose or exohange for any other 
matter or thing, to any oth» person any 
alcoholic or intoxicating Hquor, except ac- 
cording to the provisions of this act, shall 
be liable to a fine ot & on the first 
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::: conviction, £ on the second, and on 

-^ -; the third and every subsequent conviction 
: > to fimch last mentioned fine and imprisonment 
_.-. for a period not more than six calender 

^: months ; and in default of payment of any 

'j> fine imposed under this act, with the costs 
j:-, of prosecution, at the time of conviction, the 
- ^ offender shall be imprisoned until the same 

i be paid : provided that nothing contained in 
^.f. this act shall be construed to prevent any 
, '^% chemist, artist or manufacturer, in whose 
.j^ art or trade they may be necessary, from 
.^ keeping at his place of business such reason- 
•^ able and proper quantity of distilled liquors 
as he may have occasion to use in his art or 
.^-j^ trade, but not for sale or barter. 
^: If any clerk, servant or agent, or other 
^' person in the employment or on the premises 
.j-^. of another, shall sell or manufacture, or 
^ ^ assist in selling or manu&cturing, any alco- 
'^ holio or intoxicating liquor, (except under 
; ja; the provisions of this act,) for the person in 

j^ whose serviee or on whose premises he may 
^ be, he shall be held equally guilty with the 
i^ priq^ipal, and shall suffer the like penalty. 
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If any three persons being voters or en- 
titled to vote at tlie Municipal election, shall 
make oath or affirmation before any justice, 
&c., that they have reason to believe and 
do believe that alcoholic or intoxicating 
liquors intended for sale or barter are kept 
or deposited in any steamboat or other ves- 
sel, or in any carriage, or vehicle, or in any 
store, shop, warehouse, or other building or 
place in such Municipality, or on any river, 
lake, or water adjoining the same, by any 
person not authorised to sell the same, under 
the provisions of this act, the said justice, 
&ci, shall issue his "Warrant of Search to 
any sheriff, police officer, bailiff or constable, 
who shall forthwith proceed to search the 
premises or place described in said warrant, 
and if any alcoholic or intoxicating liquor 
be found therein, he shall seize the* same 
and convey them to some proper place of 
security, and there keep them imtil final 
action is had thereon; but no dwelling house 
in which, or in part of which, a shop or 
bar is not kept, shall be searched, unless 
one at least of the said complainants shall 
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testify on oath to some act of sale of. alco- 
holic or intoxicating liquor therein or 
therefrom, within one calender month of 
the time of making the said complaint. 



Eim. 
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** It is a well informed, judicious, and well writ* 
ten performance, indicating the Author to be a 
superior man. The subjects are well discussed; 
while the volume is interspersed with a multitude 
of interesting statistics, and usefiil facts, and manly 
strokes of common sense." — British Banner. 

<'Mr. Couling has collected facts and obserrav 
tions, which cannot fail of awakening attention if 
not of producing oonyiction."— Jifoit^My Christitm 
Spectator. 

** It is difficult to convey an adequate idea of the 
real value of the work. It should have an ex- 
tensive circulation among all classes." — JTeeley 
Banner. 

'*It is a practical, well written, candid book. 
We heartily commend it to the attention of our 
readers, and sincerely wish for it oiroulatioiL sad 
success."-— Iil# Sdueator. 
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